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LETTERS 


EDITORIAL 


Constitutional  Amendment 


VIRGIMA'S  Constitution  presently  has  no  conservation  article.  On 
November  3  of  this  year  we  expect  Virginia's  voters  to  adopt  a  new 
Constitution,  to  become  effective  on  July  1,  1971,  which  will  contain 
such  an  article. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  new  Conservation  article  states : 
"The  General  Assembly  .shall  make  provision  for  the  conservation, 
development,   and   utilization   of  the   natural   resources   of  the   Com- 
monwealth." (emphasis  supplied) 

This  .section  establishes  conservation  of  natural  resources  as  public 
policy  in  Virginia,  and  requires  that  the  General  Assembly  provide 
adequately  for  the  implementation  of  such  policy. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  new  Conservation  article  states: 
"The  General  As.sembly  may  undertake  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  lands  or  natural  re.^ources  of  the  (Commonwealth,  either  by 
the  creation  of  public  authorities  or  by  leases  or  other  contracts  with 
the  agencies  of  the  I'nited  States,  with  other  states,  with  units  of 
government  in  the  (iommon wealth,  or  with  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations, (emphasis  supplied)  Subject  to  the  debt  limitations  of 
Article  X,  section  9,  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  C^ommonwealth  in  participating  for  any  period  of  years 
in  the  cost  of  projects  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  joint  under- 
taking between  the  Commonwealth  and  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  other  states." 

This  section  makes  clear  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  take  effective  conservation  measures  either  on 
its  own  or  in  cooperation  with  state  or  federal  governments  or  with 
individuals  or  corporations.  It  resolves  any  doubts  about  the  General 
Assembly's  constitutional  authority,  subject  only  to  constitutional  debt 
limitations,  to  enter  into  long-range  undertakings  such  as  interstate 
compacts  which  require  a  financial  commitment  beyond  the  period 
covered  by  a  single  biennial  budget. 

Resource  problems,  particularly  air  and  water  problems,  are  not 
intrastate  problems  but  are  regional  problems.  The  resources  of  the 
whole  Potomac  River  basin  will  be  managed  as  a  natural  system  of 
closely  interrelated  components,  or  they  will  not  be  effectively 
managed  at  all.  Someday  the  resources  of  the  entire  Chesapeake  Bay 
drainage  must  be  viewed  as  an  integrated  whole  if  the  estuarine  en- 
vironment of  this  great  arm  of  the  sea  and  its  tributaries  is  to  be 
preserved. 

The  Conservation  article  in  the  proposed  new  Constitution,  by 
making  a  statement  of  public  policy  and  by  removing  any  possible 
constitutional  barriers  to  effective  long  range  programs,  will  help 
create  a  climate  for  new  governmental  initiatives  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental problems  related  to  growing  population,  urbanization, 
industrialization,  and  recreational  needs.  We  believe  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  voters  would  welcome  some  new  initiatives, 
and  will  so  indicate  when  they  go  to  the  polls  to  ratify  the  new  Con- 
stitution on  November  3. — J.  F.  Mc. 


Notice  to  Subscribers 

AFTER  holding  the  line  during  ten  years  of  rising 
costs  we  finally  must  announce,  reluctantly,  an  in- 
crease in  the  subscription  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife. 
Effective  July  1,  1970,  subscriptions  are  $2.00 
for  one  year  or  $5.00  for  three  years. 


Deer  Trap 

YOUR  April  1968  and  December  1969  issues 
each  had  a  picture  of  a  deer  caught  in  a 
fence.  Last  fall  some  friends  of  mine  found 
a  (lead  doe  trapped  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
I  managed  to  snap  a  picture  of  the  deer 
which  had  been  dead  several  days.  I  wonder 
how  many  deer  die  annually  in  this  manner. 

Steven  R.  Rhodes 

Schuyler 


This  type  o/  accident  happens  to  deer  rather 
jrequently.  When  deer  jump,  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  ground  they  bring  their  hind  legs 
forward  to  the  "landing"  position,  and  if  they 
misjudge  the  height  of  a  fence  by  just  enough 
to  cause  their  fonvard  pointing  back  legs  to 
go  under  rather  than  over  the  top  strand  of 
wire,  they  are  caught  and  there  is  no  way 
they  can  extricate  themselves. — Ed. 

Publish  List  of  Violators? 

IN  case  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  I  sus- 
pect you  may  be,  the  New  Jersey  Game  News 
each  month  contains  a  list  of  current  fines 
for  game  law  violations.  This  shows  the  name, 
address  of  violator,  date  of  violation,  nature 
of  violation,  and  amount  of  fine. 

If  this  threat  of  adverse  publicity  would 
help  deter  violations,  and  could  be  incorpo- 
rated in  your  excellent  publication,  it  would 
surely  be  worth  while. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  I  am  not 
an  anti-gun  or  anti-hunting  fanatic.  I  prefer 
to  consider  myself  a  hunter,  fisherman,  and 
sportsman. 

James  Willis 
Accomac 

Thanks  for  the  suggestion.  We  have  con- 
sidered publishing  such  lists,  and  decided 
against  it  mainly  because  we  think  they  make 
pretty  dull  reading.  If  our  courts  do  not  im- 
pose punishments  adequate  to  deter  further 
violations,  we  doubt  that  anything  we  can 
do    will   compensate   for   this   deficiency. — Ed. 


WHATf 


A  PHEASANT 
SEASON? 


By  MAX  CARPENTER 

Game  Biologist 


WIIE^i  tlie  Coniniissioii  of  Game  and  Inland  Fi.'^heries 
set  a  pheasant  season  for  the  fall  of  1970,  the  main 
reaction  of  Virginia  hunters  was  incredulity.  They 
simply  could  not  believe  it.  The  age-old  questions  were  para- 
mount— why?  where?  when?  how  many? 

\es,  \  irginia.  it  is  true — you  may  hunt  for  that  regal, 
exotic  bird  statewide  for  Iwo  days  next  fall,  November  16 
and  17,  1970.  The  bag  limit  is  one  per  day  for  the  two  days, 
cocks  only!  While  no  special  license  is  required,  each 
pheasant  is  to  he  checked  at  a  game  check  station  in  the 
same  manner  as  deer,  bear  and  turkey.  With  the  hunters  co- 
operating in  this  way.  it  is  hoped  to  secure  an  accurate 
count  of  the  kill,  locality  where  taken,  weights  of  the  birds, 
whether  or  not  they  were  banded,  and  other  informative 
(lata. 

This  is  the  first  season  for  the  somewhat  recently  intro- 
duced Japanese  green  and  Iranian  black-necked  pheasants. 
It  is  not  the  first  pheasant  season  in  Virginia,  but  earlier 
efforts  by  sportsmen  to  establish  pheasants  of  the  (Chinese 
ring-necked  variety  have  all  failed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  ("ommission  biologists  have 
undertaken  a  wholly  new  program  of  propagation  and  intro- 
duction, and  this  I  shall  discuss  at  length.  The  big  picture 
is  that  pheasants  have  been  stocked  in  certain  areas  of  the 
state  every  year  for  the  past  12  years  (1958-1970).  The 
time  has  arrived  when  some  close  evaluation  must  be  made 
of  the  program  to  determine  the  course  of  action  for  the 
future.  That  is,  whether  to  continue  widespread  stocking  for 
several  more  years,  or  whether  to  stock  only  certain  selected 
areas  and  at  the  same  time  allow  .some  of  th(>  surplus  cock 
birds  to  be  taken  by  hunters. 

It  can  be  predicted  that  a  game  bird  planted  in  a  new 
environment  will  respond  one  of  three  wavs.  This  is  described 
by  Aldo  Leopold  in  his  book  Game  Management,  as  follows: 

1.  The  introduced  bird  will  be  a  failure,  if  not  immedi- 
ately, after  a  period  of  low  survival. 


L.  L.  Rue  III  photo 

2.  The  new  bird  will  be  a  partial  success,  but  has  to  re- 
ceive additional  stocking  to  hold  its  own. 

3.  The  species  is  successful,  sometimes  after  a  slow  start, 
and  breeds  vigorously  and  becomes  established  as  a 
wild  ])opulation. 

In  \  irginia  we  have  experienced  all  three  types  of  re- 
sponse. Forty-three  counties  have  received  pheasants  in 
varying  numbers.  Of  these,  28  counties  have  populations 
that  show  ])romise  of  success,  while  15  have  an  uncertain 
future.  (See  March  1967  Virginia  IFildlife  pg.  19).  There 
are  two  counties  where  the  pheasant  has  responded  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Charles  City  County  in  eastern  \'irginia. 
Page  County  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  Eastern  .Shore 
have  populations,  as  determined  by  various  census  methods, 
which  are  increasing  at  a  fairly  constant  rate  and  seem 
ample  to  provide  some  hunting.  Many  other  counties  have 
breeding  populations  who.se  exact  status  is  less  certain. 

Thus  the  decision  to  have  a  season  at  this  time.  We  have 
been  stocking  blackneck  pheasants  and  other  species  in 
various  counties  for  12  years.  If  populations  are  to  become 
established,  they  should  have  done  so  by  now.  and  some 
hunting  should  be  allowed  to  get  a  return  on  our  investment. 
If  they  are  not  established  by  this  time,  then  the  stocking 
program  should  be  discontinued.  Leopold  says  that  if  after 
3  )ears  the  stock  still  shows  capacity  to  breed  and  spread,  it 
may  be  called  an  establishment. 

The  season  proposed  for  this  fall  is  for  all  counties  in  the 
.state  whether  they  have  a  known  phea-sant  population  or  not. 
All  newly  released  pheasants  are  banded.  From  band  returns 
on  hand  we  know  that  some  of  our  pheasants  have  moved 
into  other  counties,  while  a  few  have  moved  15-20  miles  into 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  By  having  the  season  state- 
wide, we  hope  to  ascertain  just  how  far  they  have  scattered. 

Only  the  brightly  colored  males  of  all  species  of  pheasants 
will  be  legal  game.  The  smaller  brown  hen  will  not  be  legal, 
so  it  will  take  a  sharp  eye  and  a  steady  hand  to  keep  from 
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shooting  these  birds  when  they  flush  ahead  of  the  dog  or 
hunter. 

The  history  of  the  pheasant  stocking  program  in  \'irginia 
goes  hack  to  1957.  It  was  about  this  time  the  federal  govern- 
ment became  interested  in  finding  some  game  birds  in  the 
Old  \^  orld  that  would  fit  into  similar  habitat  in  this  country. 
Through  its  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
federal  government  entered  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
a  number  of  states  to  find  suitable  birds  that  would  fit  their 
climate,  and  Virginia  was  one  of  these.  Many  states  arc  not 
as  fortunate  as  we  in  having  nati\e  quail,  grouse  and  turkey 
to  hunt.  \^'hy  then  introduce  a  new  game  bird  when  we 
already  have  those  three?  Well — why  not?  For  example, 
India  has  some  70  native  game  birds,  a  lumiber  occurring  in 
the  same  areas  and  others  suited  only  for  particular  sections 
of  the  country. 

Several  important  things  had  to  be  considered  and  the  new 
bird  had  to  measure  up  to  these  standards  before  being 
chosen  for  stocking.  Does  it  provide  good  hunting  where  it 
is  native?  Will  it  reproduce  rapidly?  Will  it  compete  with  or 
drive  out  native  game  birds?  Will  it  introduce  some  new 
disease?  \^  ill  it  do  damage  to  agricultural  crops?  The  fed- 
eral biologists  also  wanted  to  ascertain  if  they  could  over- 
come  some   earlier   failures   at   stocking,   such    as    releasing 


pure  strains  and  to  improve  the  birds  genetically,  some  were 
crossed  with  the  Imperial  \  alley  Chinese  ring-necked 
pheasant.  No  doubt  some  of  the  birds  you  shoot  this  fall 
will  have  a  white  band  of  feathers  on  the  neck  as  a  result  of 
this  cross.  Some  of  these  offspring  were  mated  back  to  the 
pure  strain  to  get  a  backcross.  This  was  part  of  the  experi- 
ment to  check  further  the  capabilities  of  hybrid  pheasants 
in  natural  or  wild  conditions.  However,  these  backcrosses 
were  eventually  discontinued  because  of  their  low  survival 
level,  and  it  was  too  time  consuming  to  build  up  the  stock. 

When  enough  of  the  hybrid  birds  were  raised  at  the  game 
farm  for  stocking,  release  areas  were  chosen.  The  pheasant  is 
a  bird  of  agricultural  land,  so  sites  with  a  good  mixture  of 
cultivated  land  with  corn,  small  grain  and  hay  were  chosen. 
When  this  crop  land  was  adjacent  to  abandoned  fields  full  of 
tall  weeds  or  close  to  woodlots  or  brushy  riverbottoms,  it  was 
considered  suitable  habitat  for  every  month  of  the  year. 
Generally  speaking,  here  in  Virginia  cover  is  more  critical 
during  the  winter  months  than  food.  Birds  can  find  food  in 
an  open  field,  but  they  must  have  heavy  cover  to  rest  and 
hide  in  during  the  bleak  months  of  winter. 

The  Charles  City  area,  mentioned  earlier  as  being  a  suc- 
cess, was  stocked  with  the  western  Iranian  crossed  group. 
This  release  made  in  1958  is  now  12  years  old  and  seems  to 


If  you  think  you  know  where  there  are 
pheasants,  prove  it  by  finding  them  and 
harvesting  one  cock  bird  on  November  16 
or  17,  and  taking  it  to  a  game  checking 
station.  You  will  be  assisting  in  the  Com- 
mission's foreign  game  bird  program  by 
participating    in   this   experimental    season. 


L.  Rut-  iihciii 
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birds  at  the  wrong  place,  using  bad  brood  stock,  and  putting 
too  few  individuals  out  over  too  short  a  period  of  years. 

Eight  species  of  pheasant  were  fouiul  suitable  for  the 
I  nited  States.  A  number  of  these  were  tried  in  Virginia, 
and  after  10  years  of  releasing  over  22,000  birds  on  38 
areas,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  on  2  species  that  showed 
the  most  promise  of  becoming  established — the  Japanese 
Green  Pheasant.  Phasiarius  colchicus  rohustipes,  and  the 
Iranian  Black-necked  Pheasant,  of  which  two  subspecies  were 
used — the  eastern  Iranian,  Phasianus  colchicus  persicus,  and 
the  western  Iranian.  Phasianus  colchicus  talischensis.  These 
birds  came  from  climates  very  similar  to  that  of  Virginia. 

The  brood  stock  was  obtained  from  Japan  and  Iran.  The 
chicks  were  taken  to  the  Cumberland  Game  Farm,  and  under 
the  able  supervision  of  biologists  of  the  Game  Commission, 
thrived  and  multiplied  rapidly.  To  supplement  the  original 


be  doing  very  well.  Other  counties  around  Charles  City 
received  |)lieasants  but  are  not  showing  as  much  promise  of 
success. 

The  Page  (bounty  release  we  consider  successful  was  made 
in  1963  with  the  eastern  Iranian  crossed  group.  This  group 
had  been  tried  in  eastern  Virginia  but  was  counted  a  failure 
when  the  released  birds  slowly  disappeared  after  five  years. 
Factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  group  in  Page 
County  are  being  studied  at  this  time,  but  no  definite  con- 
clusions have  been  reached. 

The  pure  strain  of  western  Iranian  was  stocked  in  the 
counties  of  Brunswick,  Cumberland.  Isle  of  Wight.  King 
William,  New  Kent  and  Surry.  To  our  knowledge  no  pure 
.strain  of  birds  remain. 

The  pure  strain  of  the  eastern  Iranian  was  stocked  in 
Orange  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  birds  in  the  Orange 
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Pheasant  Season?  (Continued) 

release   are  barely   holding  tlitir   own   and    the   (  uiiiIm  riaiid 

birds  have  disappeared. 

The  Japanese  green  pheasant  has  found  a  niche  in  \  ir- 
ginia  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

During  the  last  two  years,  it  was  derided  to  concentrate 
releases  in  a  few  good  areas  rather  than  spread  tlie  birds 
over  a  large  number  of  counties.  One  such  area  was  Rock- 
ingham (bounty,  favored  because  of  the  large  acreage  of 
agricultural  land  and  intense  predator  control.  In  th<'  fall 
of  1968.  a  number  of  western  Iranian  hybrids  were  put  out. 
followed  by  a  larger  release  in  the  spring  of  1969.  This 
spring  (1970)  an  additional  release  was  made  which  will  be 
followed  quite  closely  by  the  hunting  season  next  fall.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  restricted  season  of  only  two  days  and 


sjjring's  breeding."  After  studying  this  for  15  years  in 
Michigan,  it  was  found  that  "'You  can"t  shoot  "em  out!"  They 
could  not  find  a  single  case  where  too  many  cocks  were  shot, 
and  contend  it  is  one  of  the  surest  things  known  about 
pheasants  and  pheasant  luniting.  The  age-old  law  of  dimin- 
ishing returns  is  responsible  for  tiiis.  As  cocks  are  shot,  the 
remaining  ones  get  harder  and  harder  to  find.  Normally 
few  birds  live  over  2  years — a  big  percent  will  survive  no 
more  than  one — .so  a  closed  season  cannot  do  an  established 
pheasant  population  any  good  even  in  years  of  low  popula- 
tions. 

So.  we  in  \  irginia  are  ready  to  put  our  pheasant  jjopu- 
lation  to  the  test.  The  hunting  season  on  our  black-neeks  this 
fall  should  prove  very  interesting,  and  the  Commission  is 
asking  the  cooperation  of  all  hunters  to  make  it  a  success. 


V;*^. 
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Commission  photo  by  Harrison 

Only  the  male  birds  may  be  legally  harvested,  but  a   moment's  look  at  a  flushed  bird   before  pulling  the  trigger  is  all   it  takes  to 
distinguish  the  sexes.  The  gaudy  colors  and  long  tail  of  the  cocks  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  somewhat  nondescript  brown  coloring 

and   shorter  tail   of  the  smaller  hen. 


the  ability  of  the  pheasant  to  withstand  hunting  pressure,  it 
is  felt  that  the  open  season  will  have  minimal  effect  on  the 
newly  released  birds. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  hunting  of  pheasants  should  be 
pointed  out  here.  Such  information  comes  from  our  western 
states  where  pheasant  hunting  has  been  successful  for  a  score 
of  years.  As  previously  mentioned,  it  is  known  that  the 
pheasant  can  stand  heavy  hunting  pressure.  In  good  range 
cocks  can  be  harvested  up  to  90  percent  of  their  population. 
They  can  be  safely  hunted  to  the  point  where  spring  sex 
ratios  are  only  1  cock  to  10  hens.  This  rarely  occurs  and 
the  sex  ratio  is  usually  clo.ser  to  1  to  5  by  spring. 

MacMullan  in  The  Life  and  Times  of  Michigan  Pheasants, 
says,  "By  limiting  hunting  to  males,  we  can  have  open 
seasons   without    running    any    risk    of    affecting    the    next 


There  will  be  some  landowners  who  will  not  want  their  birds 
shot  and  probably  some  hunters  who  will  not  want  to  shoot 
these  beautiful  birds.  Hunters  are  urged,  however,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  two-day  season  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  by 
removing  some  of  the  surplus  cocks,  less  competition  for  hens 
the  next  spring  .should  help  the  population  increase.  Good 
Hiuiliiii;! 
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Chickahominy:    Lake,  Refuge,  Campground 


Text  and  photos  by  BILL  WEEKES 
Martinsville 


THE  objective  was  to  catch  a  mess  of  fish.    But  for  me  I 
was  just  out  to  see  what  I  could  see. 

The  wind  whipped  up  40-degree  weather,  but  this 
was  not  to  stop  members  of  the  \  irginia  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  wlio  invaded  Lake  Chickahominy  near  Williams- 
burg on  the  Ides  of  April. 

With  chain  pickerel,  bass,  northern  pike  and.  perhaps, 
crappie  and  bream  on  their  collective  minds,  they  launched 
out  onto  the  1,000  acre  impoundment,  formed  about  25 
years  ago  with  the  building  of  Chickahominy  Dam.  The  dam 
is  a  healthy  stone's  throw  downstream  from  big  Ed  Allen's 
campground  headquarters  and  boat  landing  from  whence  the 
writers  set  forth. 

"The  federal  government  did  something  they  didn't  know 
they  were  going  to  do  when  they  built  that  dam."  said  Allen, 
who  himself  helped  build  it. 

Constructed  to  keep  brackish  water  from  coming  upstream, 
the  dam  forms  a  lake  which  supplies  \cwport  News  with  22 
million  gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day.  It  keeps  the  level  of 
the  lake  from  varying  more  than  six  inches  a  year  while  it 
maintains  a  couple  feet  of  water  for  about  400  acres  of 
marshland  Allen  is  bent  on  preserving. 

Early  in  the  morning  Bob  Beck,  also  of  Martinsville,  and  I 
puttered  out  of  the  small  cove  where  the  landing  is  nestled 
and  which  is  protected  on  one  side  by  big.  gnarled  cypress 
trees.  These  aboreal  columns  stand  in  majestic  grotesqueness 

Cypress  trees  standing  "knee  deep"  in  Chickahominy  Lake  give 

the  place  a  sub-tropical  appearance  in  summer,  but  in  mid-April 

this  year  the  scene,  like  the  weather,  was  wintry. 


Ospreys  at  their  nest  in  the  top  of  a   dead  tree  high  above  the 
Chickahominy. 

throughout  Chickahominy. 

We  headed  up  the  lake.  To  our  right  sedges,  grasses  and 
cattails  of  a  120-acre  track  of  marshland  cast  a  .somber 
brown  on  what  was  a  dismally  gray,  heavily  overcast  day. 
Along  the  shoreline  .splotches  of  white  floated  immobile  amid 
vegetation — the  dead  bodies  of  alewives  recently  spawned.  It 
is  one  of  nature's  great  paradoxes  that  the  adults  of  some 
species  .soon  are  to  die  once  having  emitted  life  in  profusion. 
Man  may  someday  spawn  himself  out  of  existence  by  such 
|)rofusion,  one  may  ponder. 

The  alewives  are  one  of  four  fish  that  jump  the  six  inches 
from  the  salty  lower  river  and  over  the  dam  at  high  tide  each 
spring.  Blackback  minnow,  herring  and  sometimes  striped 
bass  enter  tlie  lake.  Years  ago,  shad  also  invaded  Chicka- 
hominy. 

The  marshland  with  its  grasses  and  lily  pads  offers  pro- 
tection, warm  water  and  an  abundance  of  food  for  fingerlings 
of  such  species  as  crappie,  bluegill,  pike  and  bass.  These 
conditions  enable  fish  to  be  active  feeders  ten  months  of  the 
year  at  this  lake,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
in  the  state. 

In  fact  the  ideal  water  level  and  availability  of  food  in  the 
marshes  of  (Chickahominy  has  encouraged  the  state  fish  and 
game  commission  to  consider  the  upper  reaches  of  one  of  the 
creeks  there  as  a  spawning  ground  site  for  northern  pike. 
Pike  fingerlings  would  be  set  off  by  a  dirt  dike,  but  other- 
wise be  in  a  natural  .setting.  The  northern  pike  fingerlings 
must  be  protected  from  the  chain  pickerel  which  spawns 
first,  producing  fingerlings  that  grow  large  enough  to  feed 
off  the  subsequent  pike  fingerlings. 

Beck  turned  up  the  outboard  motor  to  its  capacity  four 
horses.  The  chill  wind  encouraged  me  to  throw  a  raincoat 
over  my  head  for  protection.  The  drone  of  the  motor  and  the 
whipping  wind  was  helping  to  make  me  deaf.  Then  Beck 
turned  the  motor  down  and  pointed  across  the  way.    A  big 
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Chickahominy        (Continued   from    p.   7) 

gray  bird  with  a  long  yellow-pointed  bill  stood  statiiesquely. 
a  black  streak  masking  his  white  triangularly-shaped  head. 
The  four-foot  bird  stood  for  a  long  moment  and  then  thrust 
himself  up  and  beat  the  chill  air  with  long,  labored  strokes. 
It  was  the  great  blue  heron.  It  flew  into  a  tree,  hiding  be- 
hind the  trunk  of  another  in  our  line  of  vision. 

We  soon  swung  the  boat  around  more  cypress,  their  thick 
bottoms  emerging  like  inverted  funnels  from  dark  amber 
water.  Natives  attribute  the  color  to  dye  from  the  tree.  We 
entered  a  small  gut,  or  cove,  flanked  by  broad  fields  of  lily 
pads,  some  dark  green,  some  yellowish.  Wind  flapped  some 
of  these  pads  from  time  to  time,  and  from  a  distance  tlie 
disturbance  looked  like  the  silhouettes  of  ducks  bobbing 
their  heads  into  the  water. 

Swallows,  certain   harbingers  of  spring,  flitted  across  the 


comoluteil  trunk  in  spiral-staircase  fashion,  pecking  into  the 
bark  as  they  went. 

We  were  trying  to  get  as  close  to  the  eyrie  as  the  vegeta- 
tion would  allow.  The  lily's  yellow  buds  were  still  closed  to 
spring's  invitation.  Mallard  ducks.  tra\eling  in  even  num- 
bers, quacked  through  wooded  patches  to  our  left  from  time 
to  time.  A  crow,  seemingly  trying  to  imitate  a  duck, 
quacked  out  now  and  again. 

The  ring-necked  and  black  ducks  are  also  denizens  here 
and  hunted  on  the  Allen  land  in  season.  Deer  are  not 
•  hunted,  however,  because  Allen  does  not  want  to  scare  away 
these  feathered  inhabitants. 

Our  boat  came  to  rest  some  100  yards  from  the  osprey 
nest.  We  made  no  pretense  about  hiding  ourselves,  however, 
as  we  were  officially  on  a  fishing,  not  a  bird-watching,  ex- 
pedition.   But  Reck  soon  was  the  first  to  spot  a  large  bird 


Swallows  by  the  dozens  flitted 
across   the   lake  or   perched   in 
low  vegetation  above  the  shal- 
low waters. 


marsh  by  the  dozen.  Most  of  them  bore  white  breasts 
topped  by  steely  blue  backs  and  heads.  They  zoomed  across 
the  lily  pads  cutting  angles  and  corners  at  a  split  second.  At 
times  one  would  dive  headlong  toward  the  boat  and  then 
quickly  jerk  and  dart  in  another  direction,  emitting  an  oc- 
casional "peep-peep."  The  white-breasted,  or  tree,  swallow 
was  accompanied  by  a  species  with  prominently  forked  tail 
and  cinnamon  underside  and  throat — common  barn  swallow. 
We  cut  the  engine  and  .«lowly  paddled  through  the  pads 
toward  something  we  had  spotted  some  time  back  and 
were  curious  to  get  a  closer  look  at — an  osprey's  nest  an- 
chored atop  the  stob  of  a  dead  tree.  We  thought  we  could 
see  a  head  just  above  its  rim.  Tamish  red-winged  blackbirds 
alighted  on  trees  we  were  approaching.  Crawling  on  the 
red-brown  bark  of  a  distant  cypress  I  spotted  through  field 
glasses  four  brown  creepers.  They  moved  uj)  the  vertically 


approaching  far  overhead  and  by  its  silhouette  we  could  tell 
it  was  carrying  prey,  probably  a  fish.  The  bird,  un- 
doubtedly the  osprey.  circled  through  the  woods  and  made 
a  rasping  call  as  if  to  announce  its  arrival  to  whatever  was 
in  the  nest.  But  the  bird  would  not  go  to  the  nest,  ostensibly 
because  we  were  nearby.  The  bird  made  a  large  sweep  and 
then  descended  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  beyond. 

We  had  a  clear  view  of  the  nest.  It  looked  to  be  made  of 
sticks  and  twigs,  probably  kept  intact  bv  moss. 

After  awhile  we  left  the  cove  looking  for  other  places  to 
try  our  hooked  minnow  and  pinky-jig.  an  artificial  lure  said 
to  be  good  for  catching  crappie. 

We  traveled  up  both  the  Johnson  and  Lacey's  creeks  in 
quest  of  a  good  hole.  The  cypress  trees,  bearing  a  rusty- 
colored  bloom  at  this  time  of  year,  abounded  off  the  shores 
of   these   creeks   which   enclosed   a    large   piece   of   wetland 
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Although  it  was  April,  mallards  were  still   in  evidence.    A  few 
remain  to  nest  locally. 

called  (hamper's  Island.  Allen  planned  225  camping  sites  on 
and  across  the  creeks  from  this  island  by  June.  In  the  waters 
surrounding  the  trunks  of  many  cypress,  little  groups  of 
knobs  or  stubs  stuck  out  of  the  water,  looking  like  a  minia- 
ture setting  of  worshippers  in  front  of  a  church  after  Sunday 
services.  These  conical  knobs  are  called  "knees."  Most  biolo- 
gists arc  uncertain  about  the  function  of  these  knees,  but 
some  think  they  may  help  supply  air  to  the  submerged  root 
system  and  help  .stabilize  the.se  trees,  the  largest  of  which 
may  reach  100  feet. 

Against  the  brightest  side  of  an  overca.st  sky,  the  sil- 
houettes of  the  cypress  are  stark.  Their  multi-twigged 
branches  instead  of  growing  up  at  a  45  degree  angle,  many 
times  shoot  off  almost  horizontally  in  a  zigzag  beckoning 
fashion  as  if  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  strong  wind  or 
phototropism.  These  cypress  make  almost  prehistoric  the 
appearance  of  the  marsh. 

Twice  while  either  going  up  or  down  Johnson's  (^reek.  we 
espied  our  old  friend  again,  the  great  blue  hereon.  Silently 
and  very  still  he  stood  along  the  marsh  shore.  His  protective 
coloration  is  .sophisticated.  The  blue  heron's  head  is  so  small 
it  can't  readily  be  .seen  at  a  distance.  His  long  neck  is  buflfy 
brown  and  blends  well  with  the  grasses  of  the  marsh.  After 
the  gra.sses  come  down  to  the  waters,  the  gray  of  the  creek 
and  the  bluish  haze  of  various  tree  stumps  are  evident.  The 
heron,  however,  blends  well  here  too,  as  its  body,  held  out 
of  water  by  ball-point  thin  legs,  is  blue-gray. 

The  heron  was  once  frequentlv  killed  for  its  plumage 
and  by  the  turn  of  this  century  headed  for  extinction.  In 
1910.  laws  eliminated  the  demand  for  the  bird's  plumage 
and  con.servation  efforts  by  the  National  Audubon  Society 
he-lped  put  the  bird  back  on  its  feet.  Today,  it  is  widely 
distributed. 

Of  singular  note  is  the  way  the  heron  flies,  head  crooked 
back  on  its  shoulders  and  its  feet  straight  back,  like  a  WW  II 
bomber.  Many  have  confused  the  heron  with  a  crane,  which 
flies  with  its  neck  out.stretched.  Allen  said  when  summer 
comes,  the  white  heron  (egret)  outpopulates  the  blue  at 
Chickahominy  four  to  one. 

Coming  down  Lacey's  Creek  after  .several  fishless  stops,  we 
saw  our  second  osprey  nest,  this  one  atop  a  living  cypress. 
An  osprey  .stood  on  it  and  Beck  cut  the  motor  and  we  inched 
toward  the  tree  taking  pictures  the  while.  We  were  only  100 
yards  from  the  tree  before  the  bird's  mate  swooped  down 
from  out  of  nowhere,  its  white  underside  easily  discernible. 


and  roused  the  first  bird  off  the  nest.  For  a  split  second  they 
squabbled  like  man  and  wife,  facing  each  other  mid-air  over 
the  nest,  and  then  they  flew  off  in  separate  directions.  One 
lighted  on  a  distant  cypress,  but  soon  flew  out  of  our  sight 
too,  but  only  as  we  started  heading  for  it.  Perhaps  it  was 
trying  the  old  bird  trick  of  tempting  us  away  from  the  nest. 

The  osprey  and  the  cypress  are  entities  that  remind  us  of 
man's  encroachment  on  nature.  The  cypress  of  the  south  and 
southeast  were  once  inhabited  by  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker, the  last  two  of  which  were  spotted  in  1950  and  may 
now  be  extinct.  What  limited  this  largest  of  North  American 
woodpeckers  from  maintaining  its  numbers  was  man's 
continual  acquisition  of  the  bird's  habitat,  habitat  supplying 
a  necessary  supply  of  insect  grubs. 

The  o.sprey.  too,  has  been  suffering  encroachment  of  a 
more  sini.ster  nature — pesticides.  DDT  and  DDE.  through 
the  food  chain  process,  have  weakened  the  reproductive 
potency  of  the  bird  itself  and  the  protective  fiber  of  its  egg 
.shells.  In  Connecticut  there  were  300  ospreys  in  1954,  and 
now  it  is  close  to  elimination. 

Away  from  the  open  water  of  the  creek,  we  moved  into 
an  inlet  where  we  were  welcomed  by  more  of  those  cease- 
lessly swooping  insect  .seekers,  the  swallows.  Several  times 
we  noted  their  eerie  congregations  of  bu.shes  and  tree  seed- 
lings growing  out  of  the  water.  Stationed  in  rows  along  the 
branches,  their  white  breasts  contrasted  to  the  twiggy  black- 
ness of  their  perches.  Praying  for  warmer  weather  perhaps? 
Or  mavbe  resting,  at  last,  from  their  seemingly  endless  flit- 
ting and  banking. 

We  paddled  .slowly  toward  one  of  these  silent  majorities 
and,  as  we  did  so.  we  encountered  some  resistance.  Green 
ropey  elodea  had  apparently  been  getting  a  foothold  in  our 
particular  area.  The  state  game  commission  had  been  al- 
located $5,000  to  experiment  with  the  eradication  of  this 
weed.  In  1967  Chickahominy  became  the  first  Virginia  lake 
where  the  half-and-half  concentration  of  diquat  and  potas- 
sium endothall  proved  to  be,  in  fish  biologist  Jack  Hoff- 
man's words,  "a  tremendous  clearing  agent"  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  weed.  These  chemicals  easily  break  down  doing 
no  harm  to  fish. 

The  biggest  problem  with  elodea  is  when  it  matures  in  the 
summer,  it  rises  to  the  .surface  in  mats,  collecting  duckweed 
and  algae  and  clogging  outboard  motors.  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, elodea,  on  cloudy  days  when  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis is  reversed,  could  use  up  oxygen  enough  to  choke 
a  fish  population. 

We  finally  decided  to  return  and  as  we  came  back  along 
the  marsh  shoreline,  we  saw  another  blue  heron  explode  into 
the  air.  Black,  cackling  boat-tail  grackles  streamed  from  tree 
to  tree,  or  landed  atop  tall  grasses.  In  the  distance,  faint  but 
still  audible,  occasional  trucks  whizzed  along  route  60.  their 
painted  sides  flashing  partially  through  tree  foliage,  but 
otherwise  hidden  from  nature's  world.  The  mechanized  con- 
crete world  of  man  was  so  near  and  yet  so  far.  Could  it  be 
these  two  worlds  could  indeed  exist  side  by  side  indefinitely? 

We  came  back  without  a  fish  from  a  lake  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  .state.  One  writer  caught  a  couple 
pickerel  and  a  big^  jumbo  perch,  another  a  mess  of  crappie 
and  .still  a  third  partV  we  heard  caught  a  bunch  of  bass.  But 
jilst  like  at  every  lake,  a  lot  has  to  do  with  knowing  where  to 
go  and  having  the  weather  right.  Also,  you  have  to  work  a 
little  at  it.  You  can't  be  satisfied  with  dragging  a  dead 
minnow  around  the  whole  lake  and  expect  to  get  anything. 

But  somehow  on  that  chilly  Wednesday  catching  a  fish 
didn't  really  .seem  to  matter.  There  was  too  much  else  to  see. 
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MONTEBELLO  TROUT 


By  CARVED    WIXEGAR 

Waynesboro 


LET'S  face  it.  A  nickel  won't  buy  much  anymore.  Unless, 
.  that  is,  you  drop  it  into  a  wooden  dispenser  at  the 
Montehello  Fish  ('ultural  Station  here  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  \  irginia.  The  nickel  buys  a  helping  of 
specially  prepared  trout  food  in  pellet  form,  and.  mister, 
youve  bought  yourself  a  handful  of  ])leasure. 

The  |)lace  is  called  a  fish  cultural  station  and  is  located 
about  five  miles  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on  Va.  56. 
Most  people  call  it  a  trout  hatchery  but  the  word  is  a 
misnomer — no  trout  are  hatched  here.  Instead,  they're 
hatched  in  Marion,  Virginia,  and  brought  here  to  be  fed 
and  raised  in  34  concrete  ponds  that  can  hold  as  many  as 
.-5.000  trout  each. 

And  that's  where  the  nickel  comes  in. 

A  nickel  will  buy  a  helping  of  the  pellet  food  that  the 
trout  are  raised  on.  Walk  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  ponds 
and  trout  will  rush  to  where  you  are,  begging  (it  seems)  to 
be  fed.  Not  because  any  of  them  are  starving  for  food.  It's 
just  that  they  have  become  conditioned  to  the  fact  that  a 
man  standing  beside  the  pond  in  which  they're  raised  means 
mealtime.   Or  at  least  an  in-between-meal  snack. 

Scatter  the  pellets  in  your  hand  over  the  water  and  the 
pond  comes  alive.  Flashing,  scrapping  trout  make  the  smooth 
surface  churn  as  they  scramble  for  the  food.  Little  children 
clap  their  hands  and  squeal  with  delight.  Fathers  look 
longingly,  wistfully  at  more  trout  than  they  are  likely  to  see 
in  a  lifetime  of  fishing. 

The  cultural  station  at  Montehello  is  one  of  two  places  in 
the  state  where  trout  to  be  released  into  Virginia  waters  for 
the   state's   put-and-take    trout    fishing   program    are    raised. 
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Standing  in  a  path  worn  down  by  the  feeding  routine,  Manager 

L.  V.   Seaman   leisurely  scatters  food  to  the  thousands  of  trout 

being  raised  In  terraced  ponds  at  Montebello. 

The  other  one  is  Coursey  Springs  Fish  (-ultural  Station  near 
Williamsville  in  Bath  County. 

Federal  agencies  such  as  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  stock  on  federally-owned' 
property  such  as  the  George  Washington  National  Forest 
and  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  but  trout  going  into 
state  streams  and  lakes  will  come  from  Montebello  or 
("oursey  Springs. 

These  trout  cultural  stations  are  good  examples  of  how 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  uses 
the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  special  trout  stamps  and 
fishing  licenses. 

At  Montebello,  Manager  L.  V.  Seaman  lives  with  his 
family  at  the  station,  just  a  few  yards  from  the  trout  ponds. 
Does  anyone  ever  try  to  slip  in  and  pick  up  an  easy  trout 
dinner?  He  laughed  at  that.  "No,"  he  said.  "Living  this 
close  by  cuts  poaching  down  to  just  about  nothing."  Foreman 
Ralph  W.  Cash  also  lives  within  a  quick  walk  of  the  station. 
These  two  men — the  only  full  time  employees  at  the  station — 
maintain  what  amounts  to  a  24-hour  watch  over  the  care  and 
raising  of  the  trout  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  stocked 
in  state  waters.  The  procedure  is  almost  identical  at  the 
(Coursey  Springs  station.  The  men  who  man  these  two 
stations  are  responsible  for  the  .SO-day-old  fry  that  are 
trucked  from  the  Marion  hatchery,  released  into  the  ponds, 
and  watched  over  with  loving  care  until  they  reach  the  eight- 
inch  minimum  stocking  size.  The  process  takes  about  a  year. 

"Here  at  Montebello  our  ponds  will  be  empty  after  the 
May  stocking."  Mr.  Seaman  said,  "and  we"ll  be  ready  to 
start  the  whole  process  all  over  again." 

"In  a  year's  time  we'll  raise  about  80,000  brook.  |)lus 
another  20,000  to  25.000  rainbows."  he  added. 

The  Montebello  station  is  located  near  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains — prime  bear  territory,  as  every  bear 
hunter  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  knows.  And  practically 
everyone   has   seen   Walt    Disney   pictures   that   show   bears 
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catching  fish,  especially  salmon.  Does  our  \'irginia  black 
bear  find  trout  attractive? 

"Apparently  not,"  said  Mr.  Seaman.  "We've  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them  here.  Birds,  such  as  hawks,  have  never 
been  a  problem  for  us  either." 

Some  of  the  fish  will  die,  however.  Strangely  enough,  it 
will  be  some  of  the  other  trout  who  do  the  killing.  If.  for 
instance,  one  of  the  trout  gets  hurt  in  some  way,  he's  almost 
surely  a  goner. 

If  you  stand  quietly  beside  one  of  the  ponds  for  a  few 
minutes,  you'll  see  that  one  or  more  of  the  trout  has  ap- 
parently  been   singled   out   by   the   others   as   an   object    of 


AVifj-l  tiiiiniait  pllolo 

Shaded    by    hemlock   and    white   pine,    L.    V.    Seaman    (left)    and 

Foreman    Ralph    Cash    lift    seine-load    of    splashing    trout    from 

rearing  pond  to  load  on  trucks  for  stocking. 

harassment  and  attack.  He"ll  be  chased,  nipped  and  allowed 
no  rest  wherever  he  goes. 

"When  one  of  them  gets  scarred  or  scratched  a  little  bit 
the  others  start  picking  on  him,"  Mr.  Seaman  said.  After 
enough  of  this  he'll  turn  belly-up  and  has  to  be  removed. 

In  this  puzzling  way  the  trout  may  be  his  own  worst 
enemy  in  this  protected  environment.  It's  a  characteristic  of 
the  fish  that  man  can  do  little  about,  but  overall  losses  from 
this  cause  are  small,  the  manager  .said. 

The  station  also  keeps  some  large  brown  trout  in  a  sepa- 
rate pond,  giant  beauties  that  average  from  one  to  four 
pounds  each.  These  are  brood  stock — "strippers" — whose 
millions  of  eggs  are  sent  to  the  Marion  hatchery  for  incuba- 
tion. No  browns  are  raised  at  the  Montebellow  station  for 
regular  stocking  as  the  rainbows  and  brook  are. 

The  cultural  station  is  located — literally — at  the  head- 
waters of  Nelson  County's  beautiful  Tyc  River.  The  Tye,  as 
it  flows  down  the  eastern  .slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  winds 
through  a  mountainous  section  of  incredible  beauty.  Stocked 
with  trout  by  the  Game  Commission,  it  probably  resembles 
more  closely  the  native  trout  streams  that  old-timers  remem- 
ber than  any  other  trout  .stream  in  the  state. 


A  bubbling  spring  of  cold  mountain  water — the  beginning 
of  the  river — is  located  a  few  yards  above  the  first  pond. 
This  is  the  kind  of  water  the  trout  need  to  thrive  and  grow 
and  it  flows  through  all  34  of  the  ponds,  then  picks  up  other 
small  tributaries  as  it  bounces  down  the  mountain.  By  the 
time  it  reaches  the  small  counties  of  Tyro,  Massies  Mill  and 
Roseland.  it  has  become  the  scenic  Tye  River  that  follows 
in  a  general  way  Va.  56  down  to  the  valley  floor. 

On  the  night  of  Aug.  19,  1969,  the  river  wrecked  the 
communities  along  its  path  and  took  the  lives  of  35  persons 
in  Tyro.  Massies  Mill  and  Roseland  as  it  carried  the  heavy 
rains  from  Hurricane  Camille  off  the  mountain. 

Miraculously,  the  Seaman  family  at  the  station  was  spared, 
but  the  station  itself  suffered  at  least  S2,000  property 
damage. 

"Approximately  20,000  trout  washed  out  of  the  ponds  that 
night,"  Mr.  Seaman  said.  "Our  road  into  the  station  washed 
away  hut  we  have  things  back  in  pretty  good  shape  now." 
The  trout  were  replaced  by  yearling  rainbow  from  the 
Marion  hatchery. 

The  station  is  open  to  visitors  from  8  a.m.  until  I  p.m. 
each  day.  and,  though  remote,  enjoys  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  thriving  business.  Admission  is  free  and  some 
10,000  people  a  year  stop  in  to  see  how  Virginia  raises  its 
trout. 

"You'd  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  cars  with  out-of-state 
tags  that  come  in  here  in  the  summer,"  Mr.  Seaman  said. 
Most  of  them,  he  feels,  are  traveling  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
and  take  this  small  diversion  to  see  the  trout. 

The  Appalachian  Trail — a  hiking  trail  that  runs  from 
Maine  to  Georgia — meanders  close  by  and  large  numbers  of 
hikers  .stop  in  to  re.st  and  look. 

But  what  are  visitors  most  interested  in  when  they  stop 
at  the  station? 

"Oh.  they  usually  want  to  know  how  many  fish  we  raise, 
things  like  that.  But  without  exception  they  want  to  see  the 
big  ones — the  brood  trout." 

And  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  most  of  them  dig 
into  a  pocket,  find  a  nickel,  and  buy  about  $10  worth  of 
pleasure  by  feeding  the  trout. 

Warden  Area   Patrol   Leader  Ronald  Wilfong  releases  trout  from 
the   Montebello   station    in    nearby   St.    Mary's    River    in   Augusta 

County. 

Neiv^-Virginiayi  photo 
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A  ROBIN 


By     MURRELL  E.  GUERNSEY 

Fortsmoitlh 


NAMED 


'TWIGGY'' 


SHE  lay  there  as  if  dead  in  tlie 
wet  grass  below  tlie  tree 
where  the  driving  rain  and 
strong  winds  of  tlie  night  before 
had  brushed  her  from  the  nest. 

The  frail  body  was  limp  and 
bare  of  feathers  and  the  legs  were 
long  and  thin  and  the  wide  open 
eyes  told  me  that  she  was  afraid. 
Carefully.  I  took  her  in  my  hands 
and  warmed  her.  then  placed  her 
in  a  small  box  and  lodged  it  in  a 
fork  of  the  home  tree,  praying 
that  the  mother  would  find  her 
and  feed  her.  Yes.  she  was  much 
too  young  to  leave  the  nest — no 
feathers,  but  with  a  heart  which 
I  could  feel  throbbing  and  fight- 
ing to  live. 

Later  on  that  early  summer  day. 
the  wind  increased  in  intensity 
and  the  little  naked  bird  with  the 
yellow  lined  beak  and  wide  mouth 
once  more  lay  in  the  wet  grass 
with  the  rain  falling  on  her.  As 
I  stood  over  lier  1  realized  that  I 
must  care  for  her.  so  I  took  her  in 
the  house  and  lined  a  shoe  box 
with    soft    cloth    and    named    her 


Twiggy 


With  a  medicine  dropper  I  gave  her  warm  milk  and 
soaked  bread  and  fed  her  with  a  tweezer.  The  nourishment 
gave  her  strength  and  she  was  soon  standing  on  wobbly 
legs. 

Within  a  matter  of  days,  there  was  fuzz,  then  fine  feathers 
appeared  on  the  small  body.  Her  bare  white  breast  became 
covered  with  red  feathers,  slightly  speckled,  and  it  was  then 
that  we  knew  that  she  was  a  baby  robin. 

My  husband  and  I  dug  worms  from  the  yard  and  fed  them 
to  her  by  the  dozen.  Always,  she  was  hungry.  Soon,  the 
neighbors  came  to  our  rescue,  digging  up  their  yards  to 
satisfy  Twiggy's  enormous  appetite. 

We  gave  her  the  run  of  the  house  and  she  would  fly  all 
day  from  room  to  room  inspecting  her  domain.  When  we 
would  return  home  and  open  the  door  and  call.  '"Twiggy," 
she  would  fly  from  wherever  she  happened  to  be  and  settle 
on  my  husband's  shoulder.  In  the  evening,  while  he  read 
the  paper,  she  would  sit  on  the  top  of  his  foot  as  he  rocked 
her. 


Sometimes  I  would  take  her 
into  the  yard  and  she  would 
sit  on  the  edge  of  the  birdbath 
and  watch  me  as  I  dug  worms  for 
her.  Then,  she  would  bathe,  fluff 
her  feathers  and  sit  in  the  sun. 

One  day,  she  flew  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  tree  and  surveyed  the 
surrounding  neighborhood.  She 
seemed  afraid  of  the  other  birds 
for  she  evidently  did  not  know  that 
she  was  a  bird,  and  the  other  birds 
avoided  her.  After  an  hour  or  so, 
I  called  her  and  she  came  flying 
from  a  neighbor's  tree  and  settled 
on  my  shoulder. 

During  the  late  summer,  we 
would  let  Twiggy  out  each  morning 
and  she  enjoyed  her  freedom  all 
day  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  my  husband  would 
go  into  the  yard  and  call  her  and 
she  would  return  to  spend  the 
night  with  us.  My  husband  and  I 
knew  that  the  day  would  come 
soon  when  she  would  not  return. 
That  day  came  in  early  autumn. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  a  sad 
day  which  I  shall  always  re- 
member. 

Several  times  after  that  day,  I  saw  her  feeding  in  the  yard, 
but  she  preferred  to  remain  free.  and.  deep  inside.  I  felt 
happiness  for  her,  mixed  with  the  sadness  of  losing  her. 

From  October  through  December,  we  did  not  see  Twiggy 
and  assumed  that  she  had  migrated  with  the  other  robins  in 
the  neighborhood.  Then  one  morning  in  early  winter,  after  a 
cold  night  with  wind  and  snow.  I  looked  out  the  frontdoor 
and  there  in  the  shelter  of  the  porch,  with  feathers  fluff"ed  to 
keep  her  warm.  Twiggy  crouched  close  at  my  doorstep.  As  I 
opened  the  door,  she  turned  her  head  and  I  talked  to  her  and 
she  did  not  move.  But.  as  I  stooped  to  take  her  in  my  hands, 
she  flew  into  the  yard,  still  preferring  to  remain  free.  I 
placed  some  berries  in  a  container  on  the  porch  and  each 
day,  for  many  days,  she  returned  to  eat  them.  Then,  one  day, 
when  the  snow  had  melted.  Twiggy  was  gone. 

Here  and  there  about  the  house  where  I  live  and  where 
Twiggy  once  lived,  there  are  still  a  few  white  spots  which  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  erase,  for  they  are  the  last  remem- 
brances of  a  baby  robin  named  "Twiggy." 
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,W  tare  —  Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance  ^s^"^\o^*S 

1551  PHEASANTS  RELEASED  IN  VIRGINIA.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  released 

1551  pheasants  in  a  variety  of  Virginia  locations  this  spring  as  part  of  its  continu- 
ing effort  to  establish  these  game  birds  in  the  state.  The  15  counties  and  cities 
included  in  this  year's  stocking  effort  were  Accomack,  Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bath, 
Chesapeake,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Henry,  King  and  Queen,  New  Kent,  Richmond, 
Rockbridge,  Rockingham,  Sussex  and  Virginia  Beach.  Only  373  cock  birds  were  included 
with  the  1178  hens  used  in  the  releases,  a  ratio  considered  more  than  adequate  for 
successful  reproduction.  This  brings  to  65  the  list  of  Virginia  counties  where 
pheasants,  mostly  Iranian  blackneck-ringneck  crosses,  have  been  stocked. 

A  total  of  1458  surplus  cock  pheasants  not  needed  for  stocking  were  sold  to  shooting  preserves 
for  release  in  the  hope  that  some  would  survive  if  they  escaped.  Regular  Chinese 
ringnecks  from  northern  states  used  on  most  preserves  have  almost  no  survival  or 
breeding  potential  in  Virginia. 

To  further  implement  this  plan,  approximately  100  breeding  birds  were  sold  to  game  breeders 
in  the  state  to  assist  them  in  getting  into  production  with  birds  adapted  to  Virginia 
conditions. 

Although  the  initial  release  of  cock  birds  is  intentionally  low,  the  first  year's  production 
boosts  the  sex  ratio  to  about  50-50.  It  is  some  of  these  surplus  cock  birds  that  hunters 
are  expected  to  harvest  during  the  experimental  pheasant  season  set  for  November 
16  and  17  of  this  year.  In  addition  to  giving  the  state's  nimrods  a  taste  of  pheasant 
hunting,  it  will  provide  the  first  state-wide  inventory  of  Virginia's  pheasant 
population. 

NEW  RECORD  GOBBLER  KILL.  A  total  of  1,788  turkey  tags  from  the  1970  spring  season  definitely 
establishes  it  as  the  10th  straight  new  record  for  this  type  of  hunting  since  it 
began  in  Virginia  in  1961.  The  total  count  last  year  was  1,453.  Wythe  County  was  the 
undisputed  spring  turkey  hot  spot  with  a  total  of  102  chalked  up  during  the  three 
week  season.  Augusta  and  Bath  Counties  vied  closely  for  a  second  place  rating  with 
60  and  61  birds  respectively,  while  Fauquier  and  Grayson  Counties  were  credited 
with  55  each. 

Although  hunters  complained  that  gobbling  activity  was  late  this  year,  the  kill  figures 

indicate  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  birds.  The  highest  kills  came  from  the  western 
piedmont  and  southwestern  counties.  The  heaviest  bird  reported  was  a  28  pounder 
taken  in  Franklin  County.  Average  weights  were  about  16  to  18  pounds. 

BOAT  REGISTRATION  FEE  INCREASED.  The  fee  for  registering  motorboats  in  Virginia  was 

increased  from  $5  to  $8  beginning  June  26,  1970.  The  fee  hike  was  approved  by  the 
1970  General  Assembly  to  provide  funds  to  meet  increased  costs  and  accelerate  the 
Commission's  boat  ramp  construction  program.  The  registration  is  valid  for  three 
years.  The  higher  fee  will  also  apply  to  transfers  of  ownership. 

For  renewals  of  expiring  registrations  the  date  of  expiration,  rather  than  date  of  applica- 
tion for  renewal,  will  determine  the  amount  of  the  fee.  All  boats  powered  by  motors 
of  10  or  more  horsepower  must  be  registered  and  numbered  in  accordance  with  the 
Virginia  Motorboat  Act  of  1960.  The  certificates  of  number  are  laminated  in  plastic 
and  must  be  carried  on  board  at  all  times  while  the  boat  is  being  operated. 
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Still   Hope   fo|) 


Remnant  of  a  ghost  forest,  a  dead  chestnut 

stands    as    mute    evidence    of    destructive 

blight. 


Mrs.  Arthur  De  T.  Valk,  Jr.,  and   Miss  Rebecca   Gwendolyn 

Harvey,  last  year's  Nelson  County  Queen,  unveil  the  plaque 

which  explains  the  American  chestnut  project.  Mrs.  Valk  and 

her  husband  donated   Lesesne  property  to  the  state. 


Left:  Chestnut  sprouts  infected  with  blight.    Note  crack  in  bark.  Right:  Chestnut  sprouts  often  grow  large 
enough  to  produce  "fruit"  before  succumbing  to  the  blight,  but  none  survive. 
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HE  American  chestnut 
of  the  upland  forests  f 
nut  was  esteemed  by  ] 
often  the  source  of  cash 
poetry  the  village  blacksmi 
chestnut  tree's  spreading  b( 
tall,  providing  rot  resistant  p 
was  light,  straight-grained,  3 
was  used  as  a  source  of  ta 
dustry.  The  chestnut  was  an 
wild  turkey,  deer,  and  black) 
the  total  effect  of  its  disappe  « 
In  1904  chestnut  bligi!  W 
troduced  into  America,  anc 
having  never  been  exposet 
developed  no  resistance  to  il 
fire"  to  destroy,  in  two  dec 
of  American  chestnut. 

Scientists  have  been  w( 
of  combating  the  fungus  am  to 
The  Lesesne  State  Forest  in  \| 

Here  in  the  heart  of  theliil 
is  a  research  project  designe 
liybridization,  and  grafting  i 
the  many  desirable  qualtiesi 
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A    load    of    trees    raised    from    irradiated    chestnuts    by    Doctor    Albert   Dietz   of 

Wadsworth,   Ohio. 


Seedlings  were  planted  rather  close  together   in  this  resean  c 

is  to  evaluate  the  effect  irradiation  of  seed  has  had.   Out  o1ht 

it  is  hoped  that  at  least  one  will  be  immune  to  igf 
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the   Chestnut 
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tVi  '1  Wf  '  Above:  Main  road  through  Lesesne  State  Forest  with  initial  chestnut  research  planting  on  the  rig 
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Left  to  right:   R.  L.   Marier,   Chief,  Applied   Forest  Research,  Virginia   Division 

of   Forestry;   Dr.   A.   L.   Dietz,    Research   Chemist  whose   hobby   is  working  with 

irradiation    and    the   American    chestnut;    and    District    Forester    D.    G.    Wllfong, 

who  Is  in  charge  of  operating  the  new  Lesesne  State  Forest. 
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A    chestnut   type    forest,    photographed 
in  1917. 
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BEAR     ACQUAINTANCE 


By  MARY  GARDNER  EDMuNDS 

Huntly 


OUR  home  is  situated  in  tlie  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  We  have  seen  much  wild  game  on  our 
land.  Several  years  ago  a  bear  broke  through  a 
screen  door  at  a  neighbor's  house.  It  took  some  cat  food 
from  the  top  of  an  ice  box.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was  told  fresh 
bear  tracks  had  been  .seen  just  back  of  our  place. 

In  spite  of  all  this  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  what  hap- 
pened. 

June  6  was  my  last  day  at  school  before  vacation. 

Eddie,  our  son  and  a  senior  at  college,  had  a  few  days 
left  before  returning  for  summer  employment. 

We  had  fini.shed  breakfast  and  I  went  to  the  kitchen. 
Something  told  me  to  go  to  the  back  door  and  I  couldn't 
believe  my  eyes.  At  that  instant  I  saw  a  mature  bear 
emerging  from  the  woods  by  the  clothes  line.  It  had  a  lot  of 
brown  on  its  face. 

I  called  Eddie  and  we  both  watched  it  in  disbelief.  It  sat 
on  its  haunches,  gazed  in  our  direction,  rubbed  its  paw  over 
its  face,  turned  and  di.sappeared. 

I  alerted  the  neighbors.  Eddie  left  to  visit  relatives  for  the 
weekend  and  I  went  to  work. 

That  evening  voices  began  drifting  up  our  driveway  and 
I  heard  the  word  bear.  I  saw  four  neighbors  pointing  to- 
wards the  yard.  They  had  spotted  the  bear  but  he  retreated 
as  they  closed  in.  We  saw  no  trace  of  him  Saturday. 

I  attended  Commencement  Exercises  at  my  Alma  Mater 
the  following  day  which  was  Sunday,  June  8. 

Upon  returning  home  I  changed  clothes  and  began  to  read. 
Usually  I  hook  the  screen  doors  or  close  and  lock  the  wooden 
doors,  depending  upon  the  weather.  It  was  hot  but  I  failed 
to  hook  the  screen  door. 

Presently  I  heard  the  door  open  and  close.  Had  Eddie 
driven  up? 

"Eddie?" 

No  response. 

The  screen  door  opened  and  closed  again. 

"Eddie?" 

I  knew  he  had  not  driven  in. 

The  third  time  the  door  opened  and  closed  I  was  through 
the  living  room,  dining  room  and  headed   for  the  kitchen. 

Maybe  it  was  a  child  from  nearby.  "Yes,  that's  it.  Come 
in,"  I  said. 

No  answer. 

"Oh,  no!  Plea.se  don't  let  it  be  what  I'm  afraid  it  is,"  I 
said  to  myself. 

I  could  see  absolutely  nothing  as  I  looked  through  the 
screen  door  but  I  HAD  to  see  what  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  door.  I  cautiously  opened  it  a  fraction  and  there, 
standing  close  to  the  wall  was  a  six  foot  bear! 

He  looked  as  if  he  would  say,  "Aren't  you  going  to  open 
the  door  for  me?"  It  seemed  as  though  he  planned  to  put 
his  paw  on  the  handle  and  walk  in. 

We  stared  at  each  other.  I  .screamed  and  he  fled  on  all 
fours.  He  landed  in  a  flower  bed  by  the  porch  and  lumbered 
into  the  woods  at  a  pretty  good  clip.  Again,  I  saw  hrmvn  on 
his  face  and  on  his  hind  quarters  as  he  fled. 
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1  called  a  cousin  and  asked  her  to  contact  the  Game 
Warden. 

I'd  always  gone  to  Huntly's  leading  industry,  the  sawmill, 
for  help  in  killing  snakes  but  this  was  Sunday. 

How  many  times  I  had  wished  for  Earl!  He  had  always 
known  what  to  do  but  he  had  died  in  1965. 

Some  neighbors  responded  to  my  call  and  some  cousins 
arrived  shortly  thereafter  to  help.  We  saw  no  signs  of  it  by 
now  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  go  after  the  bear  as  night 
came  unless  everyone  was  properly  equipped. 

The  neighbors  stayed  with  me  for  several  hours.  We  no- 
ticed some  wire  had  been  pulled  loose  from  the  door.  Evi- 
dently he  had  his  claws  in  the  lower  part  of  the  screen 
because  he  left  claw  marks  in  it.  This  was  wire  tapping  if 
ever  I'd  seen  it!  Too,  he  left  huge  tracks  in  the  soft  earth  in 
the  flower  bed. 

Our  Game  Warden  came  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  had 
been  in  a  neighboring  county  on  business.  He  said  this  was 
Bear  Day  because  a  fellow  officer  was  called  to  another 
county  where  a  bear  had  been  chased  from  a  herd  of  cattle. 
As  night  came  on  they  were  afraid  it  would  return. 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  our  Game  Warden.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  help  and  was  to  put  in  quite  a  few  hours 
of  overtime  trying  to  get  the  bear. 

He  said  he'd  like  to  remain  for  awhile  and  see  if  the  bear 
showed  up  but  that  he'd  come  to  the  door  before  leaving.  I 
asked  him  to  be  sure  to  say  something.  He  laughed.  As  he 
sat  in  his  car  he  saw  the  bear  come  out  at  the  clothes  line, 
wander  around,  go  over  to  Eddie's  39-40  Ford,  and  climb  up 
on  the  hood.  Knowing  how  that  critter  operated  he  would 
probably  have  become  a  Hot  Rod  if  the  car's  battery  had 
been  strong. 

In  the  meantime  a  young  couple  came  bv  to  see  me  and  as 
they  drove  up  their  headlights  frightened  him  off.  The  Game 
Warden  followed  them  in  and  said,  "You've  got  a  bear  all 
right.  It's  mature  and  I'd  guess  it  weighs  close  to  one 
hundred  twenty  pounds." 

He  returned  the  next  evening  accompanied  by  a  state 
biologist  and  the  latter's  son. 

I  had  explained  that  I  didn't  want  the  bear  killed  if  he 
was  harmless  and  could  be  scared  back  into  the  mountains. 

They  had  brought  a  shotgun  and  some  special  Game  Com- 
mission exploding  shells  for  this  Rappahannock  Safari  to 
run  the  bear  off. 

They  stayed  until  nearly  ten  that  night.  The  ornery  critter 
just  wouldn't  come  back  as  long  as  I  had  plenty  of  help. 

The  officer  checked  in  from  time  to  time  but  we  saw  no 
trace  of  the  bear  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  The  follow- 
ing week  our  Game  Warden  would  be  on  vacation. 

Eddie  and  I  were  away  from  home  Saturday  evening  and 
a  hard  rain  came  up  during  our  absence.  We  saw  no  signs 
of  the  bear  as  we  returned  home.  I  went  to  bed  feeling  quite 
safe.  Eddie  could  kill  the  bear  if  he  came  back  and  maybe 
I  would  have  a  good  vacation  after  all.  Maybe  the  bear  had 
moved  on. 

Sunday  morning  I  saw  huge  bear  tracks  on  the  front  porch 
and  a  lot  of  mud.  This  time  the  dining  room  window  had 
been  raised  and  the  only  thing  between  the  bear  and  us  as  we 
lay  sleeping  in  our  rooms  was  the  screen  at  the  window 
which  looks  out  on  the  front  porch.  He  had  bent  the  chaise 
lounge  which  was  on  the  porch.  This  was  just  too  much  to 
bear! 

I  was  making  fewer  trips  outside  and  always  checking 
from  the  windows  before  venturing  out.  There  are  so  many 


trees  on  our  lawn  that  it  could  easily  be  hidden  from  view. 

Someone  remarked,  "That  bear  is  hungry  and  he's  after 
something  in  your  house." 

"That's  what  I'm  afraid  of."  I  replied. 

Eddie  left  for  summer  employment  the  next  day.  which 
was  Sunday. 

I  chose  this  time  to  air  the  blankets  and  winter  clothes 
he'd  brought  home.  After  looking  around  the  grounds  I  took 
the  clothing  to  the  clothes  line.  I  fastened  all  the  doors 
securely  when  I  returned  to  the  house. 

It  wasn't  five  minutes  before  I  heard  a  stray  dog  barking 
furiously.  I  couldn't  see  the  bear  from  Eddie's  room  so  I 
hastened  to  mine.  There  in  the  middle  of  a  wild  strawberry 
patch  was  the  bear!  Here  he  was  back  on  .Sunday  right  on 
schedule.  Who  said.  "Never  on  Sunday?" 

He'd  waited  again  until  Eddie  had  gone.  I  knew  the  shot- 
gun wouldn't  kill  it  unless  I  was  at  close  range  and  I  wasn't 
about  to  get  close  enough  for  that.  I  also  knew  I  would  have 
been  worse  off  with  an  ornery,  angry,  crippled  bear  than 
with  just  an  ornery  one.  I  was  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer 
for  the  Game  Warden  to  handle  it. 

I  was  unable  to  reach  the  authorities  that  evening.  Many 
neighbors  came  to  help  watch  for  it  until  a  storm  drove  us  in. 

Eddie  called  and  was  disappointed  he  had  not  been  home. 

He  cautioned  me  about  shooting  it  and  crippling  it.  "Don't 
shoot  it  in  the  leg.  Be  sure  you  kill  it,"  he  warned  me. 
"Remember,  the  other  gun  kicks  like  a  mule,"  he  said. 

"I'll  be  all  right.  Don't  worry.  I'll  use  my  head."  I  as- 
sured him. 

"No,  Mom.  You'd  better  use  the  gun."  he  replied. 

Next  morning  a  friend  carried  my  message  to  the  Game 
Warden  in  an  adjoining  county  and  to  the  biologist.  They 
sent  word  they'd  be  there  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully  by 
early  evening. 

A  relative  had  brought  his  gun  by.  loaded  it.  and  left 
extra  ammunition  for  me.  He  said.  "This  won't  kill  it  but 
it'll  scare  the  h  -  --  out  of  it." 

"That's  just  what  it's  doing  to  me."  I  answered. 

He  promised  to  return  that  evening. 

1  decided  I'd  better  go  to  a  nearby  store  and  get  some 
bait.  I  had  thrown  no  scraps  out  for  a  week  at  the  officer's 
request.  Fortunately.  I  was  able  to  get  some  overly  ripe 
bananas.  The  owner  said  they'd  be  glad  to  furnish  the  bait. 
The  bear's  fame  had  spread. 

How  happy  I  was  to  see  the  Game  Warden's  car  turn  in 
our  driveway.  There  were  four  occupants:  a  Game  Warden, 
the  biologist,  his  son.  and  an  off  duty  member  of  a  town's 
police  force. 

The  biologist  said.  "Mrs.  Edmonds.  I  understand  you're 
still  having  trouble  with  bears." 

"Yes,  sir.  and  I  don't  like  it,"  I  said. 

He  asked  if  there  were  any  mulberry  trees  close  by.  There 
were  none  but  I  failed  to  mention  a  wild  cherry  tree  on  our 
lot. 

There  was  a  stiff  breeze  so  after  checking  wind  direction 
they  told  me  to  put  out  the  bait.  The  biologist  thoughtfully 
mashed  the  bananas.  They  asked  for  permission  to  watch 
from  the  windows  inside  the  house  as  they  did  not  want  the 
bear  to  pick  up  their  scent.    I  gladly  granted  their  request. 

They  didn't  wait  more  than  fifteen  minutes  before  they 
spotted  the  bear  coming  from  the  woods.  He  knew  exactly 
where  to  go — straight  to  the  trash  barrel  where  he  stood, 
sniffed,  and  ambled  over  to  the  bananas  which  were  close  by. 

The  men  .snapped  some  pictures  and  I  heard  the  policeman 
say.  "Now  I  guess  they'll  believe  me."  (Continued,  p.   18) 
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Bear  Acquaintance         (From  p.   I7) 

Tliey    next    opened    up    with    the    special    shells.    What    a 
deafening  din!    It  was  "B  Day"  all  riglit. 
The  bear  left  but  not  in  a  big  hurry. 

"Did  you  see  how  poor  he  was  and  how  slowly  he 
moved?"  asked  one. 

It  had  been  brought  out  in  an  earlier  conversation  that  the 
bear  shouldn't  be  hungry  or  poor  now  for  there  had  been  a 
good  growing  season. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  the  bear — it  looked  much 
thinner  than  the  one  I'd  seen  close  up  on  three  different  oc- 
casions. 

The  bear  simply  skirted  the  fence  row  of  white  pines  Earl 
had  planted  twenty  years  ago  as  seedlings.  He  turned  left 
and  went  back  into  the  thicket. 

We  had  discussed  how  many  children  lived  in  this  area. 
Since  the  bear  woulchit  be  scared  off  and  looked  so  horrible, 
there  was  no  alternative.  It  had  to  go.  They  decided  against 
trapping  it  or  using  a  tranquilizer  gun  and  taking  it  back 
to  the  Park. 

The  Game  Warden  said.  "Mrs.  Edmonds,  you  just  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  bear,  don't  you?    Even  if  it  means  killing  it." 
"Yes.  I'm  sick  of  it."  I  told  him. 

By  the  time  he  loaded  Eddie's  30.06  with  a  few  slugs  and 
got  outside,  the  off  duty  officer  was  coming  after  him. 
He  said  in  an  excited  whisper.  "He's  up  a  tree!" 
He  had  been  walking  ahead  with  the  biologist  and  heard  a 
noise  overhead.  He  looked  up  and  luckily  caught  the  move- 
ment of  the  bear's  head.  The  bear  had  climbed  the  wild 
cherry  tree. 

They  both  shot  and  the  bear  hit  the  ground  with  a  thump. 
I  could  hear  it  from  inside  the  house  were  I  had  stayed. 

The  Game  Warden  came  to  the  door  and  said.  "You  no 
longer  have  a  bear." 

I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  thanked  them  for  their 
patient,  professional  assistance. 

By  that  time  the  driveway  was  full  of  people  arriving  by 
cars  or  on  foot.    Later  the  Game  Warden  said.  "I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.    In  just  a  few  minutes  there  were  people  all 
over  the  place.  They  must  have  been  in  the  trees." 
We  were  all  grateful  for  their  help. 

First  they  asked  for  a  shovel  so  thev  could  burv  the  bear. 
The  biologi.st  said.  "The  bear's  hide  looks  so  terrible  and 
the  animal  acted  so  strangelv.   I'd  like  to  take  it  back  for  an 
autopsy." 

That  suited  me  fine.  He  promised  to  let  me  know  the 
results. 

Our  Game  Warden  came  by  the  next  morning. 
They  had   called   him   around   ten   the  night  before  after 
having  finished  their  work  and  having  buried  the  bear. 

The  hide  was  eaten  up  with  mange  and  the  autopsy  dis- 
closed an  internal  disea.se. 

It  was  a  male,  weighed  ninety-five  pound.s.  and  measured 
six  feet.  They  reasoned  it  would  have  been  tremendous  if  it 
had  been  healthy. 

He  thanked  me  for  working  through  their  office  and  I 
again  thanked  him  for  the  help  they'd  given  me  as  well  as 
our  community. 

I    had   not   seen   any   brown   on   this   black   bear,   and    he 
moved  slower  than  the  one  which  ran  from  me  at  the  door. 
I  remarked.  "I  don't  think  they  got  the  bear  I  saw." 
"Why?"  he  asked. 
"I  never  forget  a  face,"  I  replied. 

A  friend  said  he  thought  everyone  ought  to  know  his  own 
bear. 


By  ROBERT  G.  MARTIN* 

Assistant  Executive  ]'ice  President 
Sport  Fishing  Institute 


OI\E  of  my  first  assignments  as  a  field  biologist  in  1951 
was  to  initiate  fish  management  investigations  at 
Glaytor  Lake.  Beginning  then,  annual  fish  population 
samples  have  been  obtained  by  gill,  trap  and  hoop  nets  for 
many  of  the  intervening  years,  and  periodic  fisherman  catch 
records  were  collected  to  provide  reliable  information  on 
fishing  success.  Additional  data  had  been  previously  col- 
lected in  1947  and  1948  by  Doctor  Dean  A.  Rosebery.  The 
collective  mass  of  technical  fishery  data  available  from 
Glaytor  Lake  covering  the  past  twenty  years  is  larger  than 
that  from  any  other  \  irginia  reservoir,  and  few  reservoirs 
in  other  states  have  been  as  intensively  researched. 

(4aytor  Lake  is  naturally  of  only  moderate  fertility  and 
was  found  to  support  less  than  100  pounds  of  fish  of  all 
species  per  acre.  This  represents  less  than  45,000  pounds  of 
fish  of  all  species  and  sizes  in  the  entire  reservoir.  However, 
fish  growth  rates  and  predator-prey  ratios  were  better  than 
average  for  such  waters. 

The  principal  sport  fish  species  were  walleye,  smallmouth 
bass,  spotted  bass,  bluegill,  crappie.  and  channel  and  fiathead 
catfish,  ('onsidcrable  variation  in  relative  abundance  of  these 
species  has  been  noted.  Some  years  the  walleye  population 
would  be  high  and  in  others  low.  Spotted  and  smallmouth 
bass  have  exchanged  dominance  .several  times.  Largemouth 
bass  populations  were  low  at  first  and  increased  to  their 
highest  level  in  the  mid-sixties. 

Analysis  of  the  data  available  from  1947  through  the  early 
and  mid  sixties  indicated  that  the  total  number  and  pounds 
of  fish  harvested  by  fishermen  from  the  reservoir  had  not 
decreased  over  that  period  of  time;  but  had.  in  fact,  in- 
creased. However,  the  average  catch  rate  per  individual 
fisherman  declined  and  the  average  size  fish  creeled  was 
substantially  smaller.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  better  fishermen  continue  to  enjoy  much  better  than 
average  fishing  success  at  the  lake,  and  that  the  average 
catch  rate  of  all  fishermen,  while  low,  is  on  par  with  many 
other  heavily  fished  waters  in  \  irginia  and  elsewhere.  This 
seemingly  paradoxical  situation  of  increased  total  harve.st  and 
reduced  catch  rate  per  individual  fisherman  is  commonly 
experienced,  and  is  simply,  although  unfortunately,  the  result 
of  dividing  a  finite  fishery  resource  by  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  anglers:  dividing  the  same  sized  pie  in  smaller 
pieces.  This  increase  in  fishing  pressure  is  documented  by 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  fishing  licenses 
sold  in  .Southwest  \'irginia  over  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
aquatic  environment,  just  as  terrestrial  habitats  (corn  fields, 
pastures,  etc.),  possesses  a  maximum  carrying  capacity  that 
will  produce  only  a  given  number  of  pounds  of  production 
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units  per  acre,  (ilaytor  Lake,  as  with  many  waters  in  \  ir- 
ginia.  has  reached  the  point  of  near  maximum  total  yield 
where  additional  fishing  pressure  results  only  in  further 
reduction  in  the  catch  rate  per  unit  effort  and  smaller  aver- 
age sized  fish. 

The  "'ideal"  management  plan  to  increase  the  total  number 
and  pounds  of  fish  in  Claytor  Lake  would  be  to  increase 
fertility  of  the  water.  However,  although  "ideal."  artificial 
fertilization  is  not  practical  or  effective  in  mainstream 
reservoirs  such  as  Claytor  Lake,  because  of  the  rapid  water 
exchange  rate  through  the  reservoir.  The  fertilizer  would 
simply  flow  through  the  reservoir  before  the  plankton  and 
other  fish  food  organisms  could  utilize  it. 

Thus,  measures  to  increase  the  total  fish  yield  and  improve 
fishing  success  in  such  reservoirs  must  follow  other  more 
difficult  paths.  The  following  management  measures  have 
been  tried,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  at  Claytor  Lake 
over  the  past  25  years. 

(1)  Millions  of  largemouth  bass  fry  and  fingerlings  were 
stocked  (also  some  thousands  of  adult  largemouth  bass  ob- 
tained from  Back  Bay.  Virginia)  without  noticeablv  improv- 


adult  fish,  was  sufficient  to  establish  permanently  this  excel- 
lent sport  fish  species,  and  they  are  now  commonly  caught  in 
the  reservoir  and  river. 

(5)  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a 
put-grow-and-take  trout  fishery  with  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  in  both  Claytor  Lake  and  New  River.  Warm  water 
temperature  in  the  reservoir,  even  in  the  hypolimnion  (bot- 
tom layer),  was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
Likewise,  the  upper  New  River  was  found  to  be  unsuitable 
for  brown  trout. 

1 6 )  Limited  success  has  been  achieved  with  muskellunge 
stocking  in  the  reservoir  and  lower  river  in  recent  years. 

(7)  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  landlocked 
strain  of  alewives  obtained  from  New  Jersey.  This  species  is 
believed  to  tolerate  the  colder  winter  water  temperature 
better  than  the  threadfin  shad.  Establishment  of  this  excel- 
lent plankton  feeding  forage  species  of  high  fecundity  would 
represent  a  substantial  contribution  towards  increasing  the 
extremely  low  forage  base  in  Claytor  Lake. 

To  sum  up.  the  fishery  management  problems  at  Claytor 
Lake  center  on  the  inherent  lack  of  productive  capacity,  due 


An  introduction  of  white  bass  established 
permanently  this  excellent  game  fish  which 
is  now  caught  regularly  in  the  reservoir 
and  river.  Excellent  catches  often  are  made 
at  night,   in   deep  water. 
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ing  the  fishery.    Crappie  and  bluegill  stocking  done  at  the 
same  time  was  equally  ineffective. 

(2)  Stabilization  of  water  levels  during  the  bass  .spawning 
periods  was  achieved  in  cooperation  with  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company  in  the  early  1950's  and  has  continued  since 
that  time. 

(3)  Since  the  reservoir  did  not  support  any  plankton 
feeding  forage  species  to  utilize  the  considerable  plankton 
produced  in  the  open  water  areas  of  the  lake,  threadfin  shad 
introductions  were  made  and  stocking  was  continued  for 
several  years.  It  was  hoped  that  the  threadfin  shad,  a  small 
forage  species  of  more  southerly  distribution,  would  be  able 
to  convert  the  unused  plankton  to  additional  forage  for  the 
crappie,  walleye,  and  bass  predators.  The  threadfin  .spawned 
successfully  on  several  occasions,  resulting  in  temporary  im- 
provement of  predator  growth  rates,  but  the  winters  proved 
too  cold  for  their  permanent  establishment. 

(4)  A  single  introduction  of  white  bas.s.  consi.sting  of  99 


chiefly  to  limited  reservoir  size  and  fertility,  to  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  catchable  size  fish  to  maintain  high 
catch  rates  for  an  ever  growing  number  of  anglers.  Past 
management  efforts  have  been  directed  primarily  to  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  fish  species  which  may  utilize  the 
existing  production  capacity  with  greater  efficiency  since  it 
is  impractical  to  improve  existing  fertility  levels. 

Future  management  efforts  at  the  lake  should  foflow  this 
same  pattern  with  continued  efforts  made  to  establish  the 
alewife  or  other  suitable  plankton  feeding  species.  The  brook 
silversides,  Labideslhes  sicculus,  a  small  minnow  common  in 
midwestern  waters,  may  offer  additional  potential  in  this 
regard. 

Likewi.se,  all  opportunities  should  be  pursued  to  increase 
fishing  opportunity  in  the  general  area  by  the  creation  of 
new  fishing  waters  to  reduce  fishing  pressure  at  Claytor 
Lake,  such  as  the  Commission's  Wythe  County,  Hidden  Val- 
ley, and  Clinch  Mountain  projects  currently  in  operation. 
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By  MARJORIE  LATHAM  MASSELIN 
Richmond 


THE  diamond-back  or  salt-marsh  terrapin  is  justly 
famous  for  its  delicate  flesh.  It  is  as  purely  American 
as  snails  are  purely  French.  Escoffier  does  not  even 
mention  it! 

This  little  fellow  averages  about  seven  inches,  and  his 
favorite  stamping  grounds  are  the  brackish  marshes  around 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  along  the  Carolina  Coast.  Just  about 
all  of  him  is  edible.  One  cannot  eat  the  sand  sacs  (lungs)  or 
the  shell  (obviously),  the  thick,  heavy  part  of  the  intestine 
goes  (the  small  add  flavor),  and  the  gall  bladder  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  liver  with  care  (although  some  gourmets 
insist  that  one  should  be  broken  for  every  six  terrapins 
used ) .  A  terrapin  from  five  inches  up  is  worth  cooking. 
Allow  one  six-  or  seven-incher  for  two  people. 

To  dispatch  him.  either  cut  off  the  head,  hang  upside  down 
to  bleed  him,  or  plunge  him  into  boiling  water  alive.  If  you 
remove  the  head  first,  the  boiling  water  bath  for  three  to  six 
minutes  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  outer 
skin.  After  the  first,  brief  boiling,  this  skin  can  be  easily 
rubbed  off  with  the  fingers  or  with  a  towel.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  once  the  terrapin  meat  has  been  cooked 
through. 

When  all  the  exposed  meat  has  been  cleared  of  this 
flaky  outer  skin,  put  the  terrapin (s)  into  a  kettle  of  clean 
boiling  water  and  simmer  until  the  meat  is  soft.  For  a  five- 
inch  terrapin,  this  requires  about  an  hour's  time.  The  larger 
ones  take  longer.  The  positive  test  for  perfectly  cooked 
terrapin  is  to  remove  one  from  the  kettle  when  you  think  it 


is  about  done  and,  using  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  press  the 
foot.  If  you  can  easily  press  through  the  foot,  he  is  cooked. 
This  way,  it  is  impossible  to  misjudge,  and  of  course  it  is 
all-important  to  the  final  dish  that  the  meat  not  be  tough 
and  stringy. 

Drain  the  terrapin  thoroughly  and  reduce  the  liquor  in 
the  pot  until  it  is  well  boiled  down  and  practically  ready 
to  make  jelly — syrupy,  in  other  words.  This  stock  should  be 
used  in  the  final  preparation  because  it  is  absolutely  superb. 
But  it  is  amazing  how  many  cooks  throw  it  out  and  substitute 
chicken  stock  when  they  get  as  far  as  the  chafing  dish.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  strain  the  stock — there  may  be  some  grit 
or  skin  flakes  in  it. 

Let  them  cool  enough  so  that  they  may  be  handled  easily, 
and  then  start  by  lifting  off'  the  shells.  If  one  sticks,  run 
a  thin  knife  up  between  the  meat  and  the  shell  to  loosen  it. 
Save  any  tidbits  that  cling  to  the  shell,  except  the  sand  sacs; 
these  sometimes  tend  to  stick,  too.  If  they  have  not  stayed 
with  the  shell,  they  will  be  on  top  of  the  meat.  They  are 
thin  and  have  a  leathery  look. 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  open  the  meat.  Be  gentle  about  it. 
Locate  the  liver,  open  it  and  cut  away  the  gall  with  a  very 
sharp,  pointed  knife.  Do  not  cut  too  close,  but  on  the  other 
hand  try  not  to  cut  away  any  more  of  the  liver  than  is 
necessary.  Slice  or  chop  what  remains  of  the  liver.  If  you 
have  a  female  with  eggs,  rinse  those  and  set  them  aside. 
Draw  out  the  nails  from  the  feet,  and  discard  the  unusable 
portions  of  the  intestines.  That  is  it.  The  rest  of  the  meat  is 
good  to  eat.  Do  not  pick  it  too  fine — it  should  be  in  decent 
sized  chunks.  This  can  all  be  done  several  hours  ahead  of 
serving  time  and  refrigerated  until  you  are  ready  to  heat  it. 
Remember,  this  is  the  entire  cooking  process;  all  you  do  in 
the  chafing  dish  is  to  heat  it  through. 

The  stock,  once  reduced  and  strained,  can  be  flavored 
mildly  with  Sherry  or  Madeira  if  you  wish.  Many  lovers  of 
terrapin  prefer  to  add  wine  at  the  table  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  heating  process.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  let  the  wine 
come  to  a  boil  in  the  stock  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol 
and  leave  the  flavor.  This  is  entirely  up  to  the  cook. 

The  classic  preparation  is  to  melt  a  stick  of  butter  for 
about  a  cup  and  a  half  of  meat.  This  can  be  adjusted  to  taste. 
Let  it  bubble  in  the  chafing  dish  and  add  the  meat.  Season 
with  a  little  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  and  stir  it  around  for 
a  minute  or  two.  Lay  the  eggs,  if  you  have  any.  on  top  and 
pour  on  the  stock.  Again,  according  to  preference,  add 
either  barely  as  much  as  is  needed  to  keep  the  meat  moist 
while  heating,  or  as  much  more  as  you  will  enjoy  consuming. 
Let  it  heat  for  at  least  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  should  be 
piping  hot  when  served. 

The  meat  is  served  either  on  crisp  toast  or  occasionally 
in  puff^-paste  shells.  The  former,  we  consider  preferable  to 
the  latter. 

Terrapin  can  also  be  served  in  a  light  veloute  sauce, 
mildly  flavored  with  nutmeg.  In  this  case  you  would  pre- 
pare the  sauce  first — in  the  chafing  dish  if  you  are  suffi- 
ciently expert  to  remember  everything  in  front  of  your 
audience — or  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  add  the  terrapin  meat 
to  heat  through  in  the  sauce. 

Veloute  is  quite  simple  to  make  at  the  table  if  you  are 
careful  to  assemble  all  the  ingredients  on  a  tray  beforehand, 
AND  if  you  have  an  alcohol  burner.  Start  with  a  roux  of 
butter  and  flour,  add  the  well-reduced  stock  (about  1  cup) 
and  thin  with  about  a  cup  of  cream.  The  sauce  may  be 
buttered   further  when   finished   and  seasoned  to  taste  with 
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salt,  cayenne  and  nutmeg.  Always  be  careful  about  adding 
salt  to  the  chafing  dish  when  using  the  reduced  stock;  re- 
member it  was  salted  when  you  cooked  the  terrapin  in  it! 
Sometimes  raw  egg  yolk  beaten  with  a  fork  is  added  to 
thicken  and  enrich  the  sauce,  but  I  do  not  advise  trying  this 
at  the  table! 

Not  a  great  deal  need  be  served  with  a  dinner  of  terrapin. 
Most  people  want  to  enjoy  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  meat 
and  perhaps  have  a  salad  afterward.  However,  a  vegetable 
can  be  served  and  tiny,  fresh  peas  are  always  good  but 
mundane.  Once  in  awhile  we  get  off  on  a  "wild  foods"  kick 
and  make  an  effort  to  keep  the  entire  menu  out  of  the  grocery 
store.  A  combination  of  chanterelles  and  wild  onions  sauteed 
in  fresh  butter  is  a  nice  way  of  doing  this. 

The  chanterelle  is  a  wild  mushroom  that  is  the  easiest  of 
all  wild  mushrooms  to  gather  because  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  with  which  it  can  be  confused.  It  is  a  woodland 
fungus  that   grows   in   great   clusters   under   hardwoods  and 


conifers,  and  it  is  one  of  Nature's  most  glorious  sights. 
They  look  like  golden  trumpets  springing  from  the  earth. 
The  yellow  color  is  uniform,  and  full  grown  (or  full  blown)  ; 
they  are  gracefully  wavy  at  the  top.  Actually,  the  immature 
chanterelles  are  preferable  since  they  shrink  a  great  deal 
and  take  rather  a  long  time  to  cook — about  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  at  low  heat.  High  heat  makes  them  tough. 

In  Germany  they  are  called  pfefferling,  and  they  are  sold 
in  the  markets.  The  name  comes  from  their  slightly  peppery 
taste.  They  should  be  cooked  in  a  generous  amount  of  fresh 
butter  and  when  we  do  it,  I  add  at  least  a  cup  of  the  white 
nubs  of  the  wild  onions  that  grow  in  everybody's  lawn  and 
back  yard.  This  is  amazingly  good.  You  need  not  wait  for 
terrapin  to  serve  it;  have  it  anytime  from  early  summer  to 
autumn.  One  thing  about  chanterelles — when  they  are  ma- 
ture, they  tend  to  get  "buggy."  Watch  out  for  this  when 
you  are  gathering  them.  It  is  one  more  reason  we  like  the 
little,  unopened  ones  best. 


FREEZE! 


By  ELEANOR  JEFFERS 
Lyndhurst 


AT  the  first  sharp  pain  1  instinctively  jerked  my  foot 
back.  The  next  hot  jab  was  on  my  thumb,  and  quite 
puzzled,  I  looked  down.  Yellow  Jackets!!  Hundreds 
of  them — crawling,  swarming,  all  angry  at  me!  And  there 
I  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  rock  over  their  nest. 

All  of  my  natural  instincts  begged  me  to  run,  swat,  yell. 
But  the  oft  repeated  warning  of  my  naturalist  husband  came 
through  strongly:  "FREEZE"! 

Freeze  I  did.  but  it  took  every  ounce  of  self-control  1 
had.  Nothing  else  has  ever  scared  me  so  thorough!)  or 
driven  me  so  close  to  pure  panic. 

As  I  watched,  a  yellow  jacket  settled  on  the  cuff  of  my 
.slacks,  and,  deliberately  and  thoroughly  as  if  he  were  dril- 
ling a  well,  he  sank  his  stinger  into  my  leg.  My  biggest 
error  became  painfully  apparent — I  wasn't  dressed  properly 
for  protection  against  such  an  onslaught. 

After  what  .seemed  an  eternity  the  insects  settled  down 
and  I  eased  my  aching  foot  off  "their"  rock  and  inched  my 
way  down  the  bank  and  into  the  stream.  The  icy  mountain 
water  felt  so  good  on  those  burning  wounds! 

This  was  my  sad  experience,  and  it  happens  to  thousands 
of  others  every  year  who  blunder  onto  a  nest  of  these  "var- 
mits."  It  is  almost  impossible  to  know  where  they  are  unless 
you  happen  to  see  a  few  of  them  first.  And  late  summer 
through  early  fall  seems  to  be  the  time  of  the  year  that  they 
are  most  prevalent. 

Once  stung  you  cannot  get  unstung.  so  let's  look  at  the 
precautions  and  the  treatments  available.  First  of  all,  do 
wear  adequate  clothing  when  out  hiking:  long  heavy  pants, 
socks,  boots  or  sturdy  shoes — .some  type  of  leg  and  ankle 
protection.  Be  sure  the  pants'  legs  aren't  so  open  and  loose 
as  to  let  the  bees  fly  or  crawl  up! 

Secondly,  if  you  do  disturb  a  nest  of  yellow  jackets,  (or 
any  bees  or  wasps)  stand  absolutely  still — or,  hit  the  ground, 
protect   your   face  with   your   arms   and   be   still!     Running 


and  swinging  at  them  will  only  make  matters  much,  much 
worse.  When  the  yellow  jackets  have  settled  down,  you  caTi 
then  slowly  and  calmly  ease  away. 

And,  if  despite  all  precautions,  the  yellow  jackets  attack, 
some  knowledge  of  treatments  could  even  save  a  life.  If 
you  know  that  you  are  overly  sensitive  to  bee  stings,  always 
carry  medication  prescribed  for  you  by  your  doctor.  And 
make  sure  that  your  hike  leader  or  someone  with  you  knows 
about  your  condition  and  medication. 

It  is  very  possible  that  you  or  someone  on  your  hike  could 
be  overly  sensitive  to  bee  stings  and  not  know  it.  If  stung, 
this  person's  reaction  may  be  serious,  and  immediate  first 
aid  is  required.  Treat  the  wound  as  a  snake  bite,  especially 
if  the  "sting"  is  on  the  face  or  neck,  and  rush  to  a  doctor. 
In  extreme  cases  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and  closed 
heart  massage  may  be  necessary.  These  procedures  along 
with  the  treatment  for  shock  should  be  discussed  and 
demonstrated  in  troop  first  aid  lessons  or  learned  in  a  Red 
Cross  course. 

Most  people,  thank  goodness,  are  not  so  sensitive  to  stings, 
but  some  treatment  does  ease  the  discomfort.  Since  the 
poison  injected  is  acidic,  a  basic  medication  such  as  diluted 
ammonia  will  neutralize  it  somewhat.  A  35mm  film  can 
packed  with  cotton  and  soaked  with  diluted  ammonia  will 
make  a  handy  "sting  kit."  A  baking  soda  paste  is  also  basic 
and  soothing. 

There  is  a  commercial  preparation  called  "Sting-Kill." 
a  capsule  that  is  crushed  and  swabbed  over  the  wound,  put 
out  by  Mine  Safety  Appliances.  A  packet  of  twelve  cap- 
sules easily  slips  into  a  first  aid  kit  and  three  or  four  can  be 
carried  in  any  small  container  in  your  pocket. 

And  there  are  .several  effective  "spur-of-the-moment" 
treatments  for  when  no  first  aid  kits  are  available.  One  is  a 
paste  made  of  chewing  tobacco  or  cigarette  tobacco,  an- 
other is  rubbing  the  sting  with  crushed  mullen  leaves,  and 
thirdly,  a  paste  made  of  just  plain  mud. 

Along  with  these  external  applications,  aspirin  or  an  anti- 
histamine provide  some  relief.  A  doctor  once  told  me  that  an 
antihistamine  is  the  best  general  medication  to  have  on  hand 
in  such  an  emergency. 

In  summary,  when  you  go  out  hiking,  protect  yourself 
with  adequate  clothing,  carry  a  first  aid  kit,  be  alert,  and 
above  all,  keep  your  cool! 
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Northwestern  Virginia's    1969   Deer  Harvest 


By  J.  E.  TIIORNTON 

Supervising  Game  Biologist 


OPENING  day,  deer  season — 1969 — was  here  at  last. 
The  weather  was  crisp  and  clear — in  contrast  to 
opening  day  of  1968  when  it  poured  rain  nearly  all 
day.  Most  hunters  had  already  found  their  favorite  stand 
and  were  waiting  for  the  "Big  One"  to  come  by  or  were 
getting  ready  to  drive  the  ridges  between  the  valleys  and  the 
main  mountaintops.  Hunters  seemed  to  be  everywhere — 
more  than  the  previous  year.  It  seems  that  way  every  year, 
though. 

Thus  the  1969  deer  season  got  underway.  It  was  the 
second  year  in  succession  that  Northwestern  Virginia  has  had 
a  "hunters'  day  choice"  on  the  last  day  of  the  2-week  gun 
season,  opening  November  17  and  closing  on  November  29. 
This  season  applied  to  all  of  the  11  counties  in  the  north- 
western districts  and  extended  southward  to  include  Giles, 
Botetourt  and  Craig  as  well,  for  a  total  of  14  counties. 
Archery  season,  as  usual,  opened  October  15  and  continued 
through  November  15,  with  either  sex  being  legal. 

Until  the  1968  season,  the  "hunter  choice"  day  had  been 
on  opening  day.  This  was  changed  to  the  last  day  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  the  number  of  doe  being  killed  in  the  counties  con- 
cerned without  doing  away  entirely  with  the  hunters'  choice 
season.  The  kill  figures  for  the  1968  and  the  1969  season 
indicate  that  the  aspired  results  were  obtained.  For  example, 
only  18  percent  of  the  deer  harvested  in  1968  were  does, 
compared  with  44  percent  in  the  1967  season,  the  last  year 
with  an  opening  day  hunters'  choice  season. 

Woatherwise,  it  was  almost  perfect  for  the  whole  two 
weeks.  Most  of  the  daytime  temperatures  ranged  between  40 
and  60  degrees  with  mostly  calm  winds,  seldom  exceeding  15 
miles  per  hour.  You  could  hardly  improve  it  for  deer 
hunting.  In  contrast,  the  1968  season  averaged  much  lower 
temperatures  and  about  1  inch  of  rain  on  the  "all  important" 
opening  day. 

Hunting  pressure  during  the  1969  deer  season  was  also  up 
over  the  1968  season,  and  it  was  more  than  just  imagination. 
For  example,  in  Bath,  Highland,  and  Rockbridge  Counties — 
three  of  the  13  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  re- 
quiring a  bear-deer  damage  stamp — hunting  pressure  in- 
creased over  10.5  percent.  Expanding  this  increase  to  in- 
clude all  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  represents  an 
estimated  increase  of  more  than  12,000  hunters  in  1969  over 
1968  for  "west  of  the  Blue  Ridge"  counties. 

The  deer  harvest  in  the  northwestern  counties,  including 
Botetourt,  Craig  and  Gile.s.  increased  well  over  2,400  for  a 
total  of  11,877.  Of  this  total,  9,191  were  bucks  and  2,686 
were  does.  This  is  the  highest  kill  since  1961  when  three 
days  of  "antlerless"  shooting  were  permitted.  This  total  in- 
cludes 131  deer  harvested  by  bow  hunters.  (The  1968  kill 
was  114  for  the  same  counties.) 

In  the  counties  covered  here,  a  sample  of  590  yearling 
bucks  (lV2-year-old)  was  examined  by  Commission  person- 
nel. The  average  "hog  dressed"  weight  of  these  bucks  was 
96  pounds.  Thirty-six  percent  of  these  bucks  were  "spike" 
bucks  or  had  only  two  points.  Data  collected  over  the  years 
indicate  that  30-40  percent  of  the  yearling  bucks  produced 
on   good    range   will    be   spikes   while    the    remaining   60-70 


percent  will  have  four  to  eight  points  and  will  weigh  between 
90  and  100  pounds.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  deer  herd  in 
this  area  is  generally  in  good  condition.  Observations  bear 
this  out. 

Considering  all  of  the  evidence  on  the  1969  deer  season  in 
northwestern  Virginia,  it  would  seem  we  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  Deer  production  remained  stable.  The  in- 
crease in  hunting  pressure  and  the  almost  perfect  weather  in 
all  probability  accounted  for  some  of  the  increased  harvest, 
and  the  reduction  in  doe  kill  well  under  the  1967  figure 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  management  program  is  producing 
the  desired  results.  Problems  remain  and  are  being  con- 
stantly watched.  For  example,  the  illegal  kill  remains  an 
unknown  factor  throughout  the  area  and  seemingly  is  not 
improving  any.  In  some  sections,  free-running  dogs  also 
create  problems,  through  harassment  or  destruction  of  deer 
the  year  round.  As  the  public  at  large  begins  to  realize  the 
significance  of  this  factor  in  the  management  of  the  deer 
herd,  these  problems  should  be  of  less  importance  as  the 
years  go  by. 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 

Healthy   buck   with   antlers   in   the   velvet   stage.   Statistics  and 
observations  indicate  deer   in  the  area   are   in   good   condition. 
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1968 

1969 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Change 

Alleghany 

593 

112 

705 

643 

158 

801 

+  96 

Augusta 

757 

185 

942 

999 

246 

1245 

+  303 

Bath 

1278 

266 

1544 

1528 

434 

1962 

+  418 

Botetourt 

602 

160 

762 

740 

206 

946 

+  184 

Clarke 

85 

28 

113 

74 

29 

103 

-  10 

Craig 

574 

215 

789 

625 

246 

871 

+  82 

Frederick 

459 

91 

550 

470 

126 

596 

+  46 

Giles 

313 

120 

433 

431 

169 

600 

+  167 

Highland 

547 

125 

672 

718 

179 

897 

+225 

Page 

168 

38 

206 

230 

55 

285 

+  79 

Rockbridge 

484 

71 

555 

598 

126 

724 

+  169 

Rockingham 

967 

252 

1219 

1226 

369 

1595 

+  376 

Shenandoah 

537 

170 

707 

631 

246 

877 

+  170 

Warren 

200 

41 

241 

278 

97 

375 

+  134 

TOTAL.S 

7564 

1874 

9438 

9191 

2686 

11877 

+2439 
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ODD  BIRDS  BAGGED 


By  OZZIE  WO  RLE  Y 

Rnannkr 


ATLKKEY  bagged  in  Southwest  \  irginia  during  the 
second  week  of  the  spring  gobbler  season  was  so  rare 
that  a  game  warden  went  out  on  his  day  off  to  see  it. 

The  bird  was  knocked  down  by  Micliael  McBride.  a  23- 
year-ohl  \  inton  hunter. 

Shortly  before  6  a.m..  McBride  spotted  the  turkey  through 
the  telescopic  sight  on  his  .244  rifle.  It  was  emerging  from 
the  edge  of  a  field  in  Craig  County. 

The  bird  sported  a  beard,  McBride  observed  through  the 
scope,  and  he  figured  that  was  all  he  iieedeil  to  see.  During 
the  spring  season,  he  was  aware,  "bearded  turkeys  only" 
were  legal. 

When  the  turkey  came  within  range,  McBride  |3ressed 
the  trigger  and  the  bird  tumbled  over,  a  bullet  rammed 
through  its  neck. 

McBride  ran  to  retrieve  his  prize.  Upon  reaching  it,  he 
at  once  observed  that  something  was  amiss.  It  looked  like  a 
hen,  yet  hanging  from  its  chest  was  the  four-inch  beard  he'd 


Mike   McBride  holds   up  well   developed   beard   on   "mixed-up" 
hen  turkey. 

spotted  through  his  sctipe.  Adding  to  McBride's  consterna- 
tion was  the  fact  the  bird  looked  too  small  to  be  a  gobbler. 

Although  he  had  shot  the  turkey  in  Craig  County,  the 
nearest  checking  station  on  his  way  home  was  at  Minor 
Keffer's  .store,  the  (iatawba  Mercantile  Company,  on  state 
highway  311  in  Roanoke  County. 

McBride  drove  to  this  store  with  it. 

An  examination  there  bore  out  the  hunter's  tentative  diag- 
nosis.    His    bird,    indeed,    was    a    hen.     .She    weighed    ten 
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pounds — and  she  did  have  a  beard. 

Leonard  Ross,  state  game  warden  for  Roanoke  (bounty, 
was  called  by  Keffer  at  Ros.s'  home  on  Route  1,  .Salem. 
Although  it  was  his  day  off,  Ross  figured  this  was  something 
he  had  to  check  out  in  person.  He  drove  directly  to  the 
store. 

After  viewing  the  turkey,  the  warden  said  there  was  no 
question  about  it — this  was  a  hen,  even  if  it  did  sport  a 
beard. 

"First  time  I'd  ever  seen  anything  like  that."  he  said. 

Keffer  agreed.  "I've  hunted  them  nearly  all  my  life,"  he 
said,  "but  I'd  never  seen  a  hen  with  a  beard  before." 

The  hunting  regulations  are  pretty  clear  relative  to  the 
'spring  season.  In  essence,  they  state  that  a  turkey  must  have 
a  beard  before  it's  legal.  This  one  did,  despite  its  sex. 
Warden  Ross  ruled  it  a  legal  kill,  and  handed  it  over  to 
McBride. 

He  had  arisen  at  3  a.m.  to  go  hunting,  and  this  was  the 
first  turkey  he'd  ever  bagged. 

"Maybe  I  should've  known  something  was  wrong."  he 
said.  "Although  I  was  calling  like  a  hen,  that  turkey  never 
gobbled." 

Another  freak.   Maynard  Gray  of  Vinton  did  a  double-take  when 
he   retrieved    13   pound,  3   ounce,  gobbler  sporting   twin   beards. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 

National  Water  Quality  Laboratory 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
new  Agricultural  Water  Quality  Man- 
agement Laboratory  at  Durant,  Okla- 
homa, was  dedicated  April  11.  The 
laboratory's  main  function  is  to  study 
ways  to  use  farm  chemicals — chiefly 
fertilizers  and  pesticides — safely  and 
without  polluting  water. 

USDA  officials  say  research  at  the 
laboratory  on  the  fate  of  pesticides  ap- 
plied to  the  land  may  help  increase 
benefits  and  reduce  negative  effects  of 
pesticide  use.  Also  to  be  studied  will  be 
radioactive  fallout  in  relation  to  food 
and  feed  and  the  prospect  of  reclaiming 
soils  for  productive  use  in  case  of  serious 
accidents. 

Laboratory  scientists  also  will  seek 
methods  for  removing  contaminants 
from  agricultural  waters  and  for  using 
land  as  a  medium  for  safely  disposing 
of  a  variety  of  wastes  or  pollutants. 

Additional  Muskeilunge  Acquired 

Under  an  informal  agreement  with 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources'  Game  and  Fish  Division, 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  received  20,000  muskei- 
lunge fry  on  May  21.  1970,  for  eventual 
stocking  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
Virginia.  The  fry,  which  were  just  off 
the  yolk  sac,  were  part  of  the  production 
of  their  Palestine  Hatchery  near  Eliza- 
beth. West  Virginia. 

Surface  transportation  was  used  to 
move  Virginia's  fry  from  the  hatchery  to 
the  airport  at  Parkersburg.  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  a  pilot  from  the  Virginia 
Commission  met  the  shipment.  From 
there,  the  fry  were  flown  to  the  airport  at 
Tappahannock,  \'irginia,  where  Carl 
Ramsey,  Hatchery  Superintendent,  met 
the  aircraft,  picked  up  the  fish  and  took 
them  to  Stevensville  Fish  Cultural  Sta- 
tion. 

For  the  next  few  months,  the  muskies 
will  live  in  a  natural  pond  environment 
during  which  time  they  will  grow  to  a 
length  of  8  inches.  At  this  point,  the  fish 
should  be  able  to  survive  in  a  "wild" 
environment  and  will  be  ready  for  stock- 
ing. 


"Survivability  of  tlie  fry  should  be 
high  when  we  stock  in  this  manner,'" 
stated  Jack  Hoflman,  Chief  of  the  Com- 
mission's Fish  Division.  If  the  fry  were 
relea.sed  directly  into  the  wild,  the  sur- 
vival rate  would  be  completely  unpre- 
dictable. Hoffman  also  stated  that  the 
exact  location  of  the  late  summer  stock- 
ing cannot  be  determined  at  this  early 
date.  Many  factors  will  play  a  part  in 
that  decision. 

Originally,  lakes  were  the  favorite 
places  to  stock  this  type  of  game  fish, 
but  recent  results  indicate  that  stocking 
in  major  rivers  of  the  state  should  be 
considered.  Indicative  of  this  was  the 
30  large  (8-10  lb.)  muskies  which  were 
caught  in  the  upper  James  River  during 
last  February  and  March,  a  relatively 
high  return  considering  the  small  number 
of  muskies  which  were  stocked  in  that 
area. 

The  objective  of  the  Fish  Division  is 
to  establish  "wild  populations"  not  only 
as  a  source  of  game  fish  but  also  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  eggs  for  use  in  hatch- 
ing more  fish  of  the  type  obtained  from 
West  Virginia. 

Wetland  Loss  Accelerating 

More  than  4,026  acres  of  Virginia 
wetlands  have  been  lost  during  the  past 
15  years  and  the  rate  of  destruction  has 
doubled  in  the  past  5  years,  reports 
Game  ("ommission  Biologist  Fairfax 
Setde  in  his  recently  completed  "Survey 
and  Analysis  of  (Changes  Effected  by 
Man  on  Tidal  Wetlands  of  Virginia."  In 
some  sections,  such  as  Sandbridge  Marsh. 
the  destroyed  area  ran  as  high  as  23.5% 
of  the  total  wetlands.  Channelization  ac- 
counted for  47%  of  the  wetland  acreage 
lost  in  the  33  county  tidal  area  studied. 
Within  5  years,  8,000  acres  of  \'irginia's 
319.614  acre  wetlands  total  are  definitely 
scheduled  for  development. 

The  objectives  of  the  investigation 
were  to  determine  the  size,  cause,  loca- 
tion and  rate  of  wetland  changes  effected 
by  man  along  \  irginia  streams  during 
the  1955-69  period  and  to  project  these 
trends  to  future  wetland  destruction. 
Wetlands  were  classified  by  type  and 
waterfowl     value     was     determined     for 


each.  Coastal  fresh  shallow  marsh  suf- 
fered the  greatest  losses  during  the 
period  and  appeared  most  vulnerable  to 
future  development.  The  paper  concluded 
by  recommending  rapid  action  to  estab- 
lish sound  natural  resource  planning,  in- 
cluding periodic  inventories  and  restric- 
tions on  private  development  to  preserve 
valuable  wetland  acreage  still  unde- 
veloped. 

Virginian  Receives  American  Motors  Award 

Of  the  10  professional  and  10  non- 
professional AMERICAN  MOTORS 
CONSERVATION  AWARDS  presented 
this  year,  eight  went  to  women.  One  of 
the  eight  is  Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Harris  of 
Front  Royal,  Virginia,  executive  director 
of  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Northern  Virginia.  Mrs.  Harris 
was  cited  for  her  efforts  in  improving 
water  quality  in  the  Potomac  Basin.  She 
played  a  major  role  in  establishment  of 
the  Potomac  Basin  Center  which  pro- 
vides staff  services  to  a  wide  range  of 
civic,  governmental  and  professional 
groups  and  individuals  concerned  with 
Potomac  Basin  issues. 

Gaston  Lake  Produces  1 1  Pound 
4  Ounce  Whopper 


Although  this  1 1  pound  4  ounce  large- 
mouth  from  Gaston  Lake  ranks  only  third 
among  1970  citation  entries,  it  is  a  real 
handful  of  trophy  for  Richmond  angler 
William  Dorsey.  The  largest  this  year,  a 
12  and  one-half  pounder,  was  taken  a 
month  earlier  by  James  Jones,  Jr.,  from  a 
pond  near  his  home  in  Wakefield.  Another 
1 1  pound  4  ouncer  was  caught  from  a 
Louisa  County  pond  in  March. 
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Former  Acorns  Junior  Shooters 

Capture  Four  Collegiate 

Ail-American  Berths 


Former  National  Champion  Acorns  Junior  Rifle  Club 
shooters,  Ernest  Van  Zande  (standing),  Diana 
Timberlake  (sitting),  Ray  Carter  (kneeling)  and 
Robert  Arledge  (prone),  selected  to  the  Collegiate 
All  American  Smallbore  Rifle  Team. 


In  April  the  National  Rifle  Association 
announced  that  four  former  members 
of  the  nationally  recognized  Acorns 
Junior  Rifle  (!lub  of  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, had  been  selected  to  the  (Collegiate 
Ail-American  Smallbore  Rifle  Teams. 

First  team  All-American  selections 
went  to  Robert  Arledge,  Diana  Timber- 
lake,  and  Ernest  Vande  Zande.  Arledge 
and  Vande  Zande  were  junior  students  at 
Murray  State  University,  Murray,  Ken- 
tucky; Diana  Timberlake,  a  sophomore 
at  East  Tennessee  State  University, 
Johnson  City,  Tennessee.  Ray  Carter,  a 
freshman  at  Tennessee  Technological 
University.  Cookeville,  Tennessee,  was 
selected  to  the  second  team.  All  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Alexandria-Arlington  area. 

All  four  of  these  shooters  were  former 
members  of  national  champion  junior 
teams.  Acorns  Arledge,  Timberlake  and 
Vande  Zande  were  on  the  top  junior 
team  in  1967;  Carter  and  Timberlake 
shared  the  same  honors  in  1968.  All 
four  of  these  shooters  have  also  been 
participants    in    World,    Pan    American 
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and  Olympic  team  tryouts.  Arledge, 
Timberlake  and  Van  Zande  also  shared 
Collegiate  All-American  honors  in  1969. 

The  achievements  of  these  shooters  in 
collegiate  competition  during  the  past 
year  are  indicative  of  all-American  rec- 
ognition. Arledge  and  \  ande  Zande  led 
the  Murray  State  University  Varsity  to 
international  and  conventional  national 
collegiate  team  championships.  Cap- 
tained by  \'ande  Zande,  the  MSU  team 
lost  only  one  shoulder  to  shoulder  match. 
Diana  Timberlake  gained  honors  in  the 
individual  international  and  conven- 
tional national  championships,  placing 
third  in  the  former  event  and  fifth  in 
the  latter,  as  well  as  capturing  top  col- 
legiate women  honors  in  both  events.  In 
addition.  Diana,  the  recently  elected 
captain  of  the  1971  team,  led  ETSU  to 
a  third  national  ranking  team  finish  in 
shoulder  to  shoulder  events  and  top 
honors  in  the  collegiate  postal  matches. 
Ray  (barter  was  the  top  gun  on  the  Ten- 
nessee Tech  varsity  that  finished  second 
to  Murray  State  University  in  interna- 
tional and  conventional  team  national 
competition. 

All  four  of  these  shooters  have  been 
invited  to  compete  in  the  10th  U.  S. 
International  ("hampionships  and  tryouts 
for  the  40th  World  Shooting  (Champion- 
ship U.  S.  team  in  Black  Canyon,  Ari- 
zona, to  be  held  from  the  12th  to  the 
26th  of  this  month.  Timberlake  and 
Carter  are  graduates  of  Fort  Hunt  High 
School  and  were  members  of  the  un- 
defeated teams  of  1968  and  1969.  Ar- 
ledge is  a  graduate  of  Yorktown  High 
School ;  \'ande  Zande  attended  Ham- 
mond High  School. 

—TURNER  TIMBERLAKE 
Alexandria 

Fishing  Class  Lab  Session 

Swift  Creek  was  the  scene  of  this  8  lb.  13  oz. 
German  carp  catch  during  a  John  Tyler  Com- 
munity College  fishing  class  lab  session.  Dave 
Moon,  holding  the  big  fish,  is  flanked  by  John 
Rakes  (left)  and  instructor  Gene  Evans,  Chairrpan 
of  the  college's  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
Also  faught  ^t  the  same  spot  were  bream,  cf^an- 
nel  catfish,  blue  catfish,  yellow  catfish,  vJWte 
perch,  pumpkinseed,  roach,  redbreast,  eel,  shad, 
crappie  and  ring  perch.  Along  with  locating  fish 
and  studying  their  feeding  habits,  fish  identifica- 
tion is  an  important  part  of  the  course.  The  carp 
was  taken  on  cane  pole  with  8  lb.  test  line  and 
size   10  hook  baited  with  earthworms. 


Conquest  By  Need 

The  air  silent  with  the  retreat  of  night, 

The  fog  fading  with  the  coming  sun, 

A  large  figure  looms  on  the  horizon. 

As  the  air  becomes  clearer 

The  figure  begins  to  take  shape; 

Cylindrical,  with  a  conical  summit, 

Green  with  white  and  yellow  patches. 

Morning  comes  ([uickly,  and  men  appear 

Rushing,  hurrying,  preparing 

All  so  that  the  launch  is  good. 

The  sun  rises  high,  the  clouds  disperse. 

A  white  panel  truck  arrives  at  the  rocket; 

Three  figures  in  spacesuits  emerge. 

Entering  an  elevator,  they  are  lifted; 

Up  into  the  capsule  itself  they  go; 

They  are  strapped,  buckled  and  secured  inside. 

Once  more  checks  are  run,  the  door  closes, 

The  countdown  is  completed,  the  rocket  rises 

Higher  and  higher  until  it  reaches  the  moon. 

A  few  miles  away  a  fish  flounders, 

His  gills  clogged  with  wastes  from  his  once 

clear  pond. 
k  young  rabbit  lies  charred  in  a  burnt  field. 
What  was  once  a  quail's  nest  is  now  nothing; 
The  farmer  didn't  need  the  land;  he  won't 

use  it, 
But  the  brush  piles  looked  untidy  so  he 

burned  them. 
Deep  gullies  mark  a  hill  once  covered  with 

pines; 
They  were  lumbered  off  but  never  replaced. 
In  the  cold  a  deer,  maimed  and  broken,  dies. 
The  result  of  a  hunter's  shot  which  only 

wounded. 
The  egret,  now  rare,  was  once  almost  extinct. 
He  fell  victim  to  women's  fashions. 
A  small  turtle  lies  smashed  on  the  road. 
He  is  no  more;  he  couldn't  outrun  the  car. 
High  above  the  city  a  duck  chokes,  falls, 
A  victim  of  polluted  air,  a  casualty  of 

progress. 
It  is  good  that  man  conquer  the  planets, 
That  he  travel  from  star  to  star. 
Eventually  he  will  have  to  live  there. 
Mother  Earth  will  be  no  more. 

HAROLD  RASEY  III 
Middlesex  High  School 
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When    using    a    motor    on    a    canoe,    don't 
overpower. 

Join   the   Canoe   Boom! 
It's    Fun    for    Everyone 

Looking  fur  something  different,  in- 
expensive and  fun?  Join  the  canoe 
boom. 

Canoe  sales  have  been  on  the  rise  for 
several  years,  thanks,  in  part,  to  built- 
in  versatility.  Contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  canoes  are  amazingly  sea- 
worthy and  pound  for  pound  they'll  out- 
perform any  boat  afloat. 

A  canoe  offers  a  full  range  of  fun 
for  the  family  or  the  outdoorsman.  It's 
great  for  camping,  exploring  or  just 
plain  loafing. 

Like  any  outdoor  activity,  choosing 
the  right  equipment  is  important.  If 
you're  like  most  people,  a  small  out- 
board motor  will  be  considered  a  neces- 
sity. Canoeing  should  be  fun  and  not  an 
endurance   test. 

How  big  a  motor  you  need  will  depend 
on  the  canoe  you  select.  A  typical  15- 
footer  usually  takes  a  maximum  of  3 
hp;  a  17-footer,  5  hp;  and  a  19-footer 
can   handle  up  to  7.5  hp. 

Exercise  caution  when  selecting  a 
motor.  Don't  overpower  a  canoe.  It's 
probably  the  most  serious  mistake  you 
can  make. 

Canoes  are  available  in  three  "styles," 
and  a  variety  of  construction  materials 
— wood,  canvas,  fiberglass  and  alumi- 
num. Most  people  are  familiar  with  the 
"double  end"  model,  but  there  are  also 
"square    end"     and     'fantail"     versions 


which  permit  easy  installation  of  out- 
board power.  Motor  brackets,  priced  at 
al)out  $15.  are  available  for  the  double 
end    models. 

Minimum  weight,  durability  and  eco- 
nomical price  have  made  aluminum 
canoes  the  most  popular.  Recently,  fiber- 
glass models  have  also  found  favor  with 
the    outdoorsman. 

Canoes  in  the  15-16  foot  range  are 
priced  below  $.300,  and  20  footers  (the 
most  popular  size  for  family  campers) 
are  usually  below  $100.  The  price  tag 
for  3.  5  and  6  horsepower  engines  is 
also  in  the  $200-$300  range.  When  add- 
ing up  the  costs,  keep  in  mind  that  the 
canoe  and  motor  will  deliver  a  lifetime 
of  fun  and  relaxation.  They've  even 
been  passed  on   from   father  to  son. 

Cartop   Boatman   Free  to   Move 

The  cartopping  boatman  is  uniquely 
unfettered.  He  can  launch  wherever  his 
fancy  takes  him  and  be  fishing  in  min- 
utes. 

If  cartopping  appeals  to  you  and 
you're  a  first-time  boatman,  pick  your 
rig  with  care.  Without  help,  a  100 
pound  boat  is  about  all  that  you  can 
properly  manage.  With  assistance,  you 
can  cartop  with  a   150-pound  craft. 

Today,  cartoppers  come  in  flat  or 
round  bottoms  with  a  variety  of  bow 
shapes.  Flat  bottoms  suit  river  drifting. 
For  pond  and  lake  fishing,  a  V-hull  of 
aluminum  or  fiberglass  is  a  better 
choice. 


Aluminum  cartoppers  are  lighter  than 
fiberglass,  require  practically  no  main- 
tenance and  are  very  popular.  Fiber- 
glass boats  require  far  less  maintenance 
than  wood.  Both  aluminum  and  fiber- 
glass require  flotation  to  assure  safety. 
Wood  hulls  float  without  added  flotation, 
are  quiet,  but  demand  the  maintenance 
inherent   to   wood. 

Typically,  cartoppers  are  best  powered 
with  outboards  from  11/^  to  10  hp.  The 
little  motors  are  ideal  for  leisurely  troll- 
ing. Folding  motors  are  handy  when 
cartopping  and  conserve  car  trunk 
space. 

Don't,  for  safety's  sake,  place  more 
power  on  a  boat's  transom  than  the 
manufacturer  recommends.  It's  incau- 
tious  and   certainly   wasteful   of   power. 

In  travel,  be  sure  that  your  boat  is 
securely  fastened  fore-aft  as  well  as  from 
side-to-side.  At  highway  speeds  to  50 
mph,  your  car  develops  a  lifting  force 
capable  of  lifting  your  cartopper  off 
the  car. 

Your  labors  with  cartoppers  will  be 
eased  with  such  refinements  as  hand- 
holds, cleats,  and  lifting  eyes.  Be  sure 
they  are  secured  by  through-bolts  with 
nuts  and   washers. 

Transom  details  include  backing 
plates  on  aluminum  boats  and  rein- 
forcement on  wood  and  fiberglass  hulls. 

The  weekend  fisherman  wanting  to  try 
his  luck  without  undue  preparation  can 
make  no  better  choice  than  a  good  car- 
topper  assisted  by  sensible  outboard 
power. 


When  traveling,  be  sure  the  boat  is  securely  fastened  to  the  car. 

Photos  courtesy  Evinrude  Motors 
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THE  scientific  name  of  the  Wilson's  petrel,  which  is 
Oceanites  oceanicus,  indicates  the  territory  in  which  it 
spends  most  of  its  life.  It  has  to  come  to  land  to  nest. 
Otherwise,  it  is  a  bird  of  the  ocean  waves,  picking  up  its 
food  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  ocasionally  diving  for 
choice  bits. 

Wilson's  petrel  belongs  to  the  .Storm-petrel  family,  which  is 
mainly  migratory.  They  may  be  found  scattered  over  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  especially  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
They  travel  in  small  companies  and  if  one  bird  is  seen,  there 
will  usually  be  others  close  by;  and  they  nest  in  colonies. 
Nesting  is  the  one  thing  that  they  cannot  do  at  sea,  unless  it 
is  on  ice,  in  the  far  south.  The  nests  are  placed  in  hollows  in 
the  ground  or  in  the  rocks.  If  an  enemy  approaches  the  nest, 
the  bird  ejects  an  oily  substance,  which  is  naturally  an 
efficient  deterrent. 

As  a  general  rule,  birds  do  not  lay  more  eggs  than  is 
necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  This  means  that 
a  small  number  of  eggs  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  a 
species  is  relatively  safe  from  enemies.  Wilson's  petrel  lays 
one  egg  at  a  nesting.  This  egg  is  white,  spotted  with  red  or 
black  at  the  large  end.  This  spotting  indicates  that  the  nest  is 
often  expcsed  to  light.  Where  birds  nest  in  darkness,  eggs  are 
colorless. 

The  nest  is  lined  at  times  but  is  usually  in  a  shallow  de- 
pression in  a  crevice,  where  no  lining  is  needed.    Male  and 


female  share  in  hatching  the  eggs  and  in  caring  for  the 
young  bird.  Since  there  is  only  one  young,  with  two  parents 
to  feed  it,  the  nestling  should  do  very  well  indeed.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam A.  0.  Gross,  in  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Life 
History  Cycle  of  Leach's  Petrel,"  in  The  Auk  in  1935  (pages 
382-399).  states  that  the  musk  smell  may  be  so  highly  indi- 
vidual that  by  it  the  birds  may  be  able  to  find  their  mates  at 
night.  He  also  .states  that  these  petrels  can  be  lured  to  a 
boat  in  a  fog  by  putting  out  high-smelling  cod  livers. 

Writing  of  Leach's  petrels,  Dr.  Gross  states  that  when 
these  birds  are  found  in  concentration  at  sea  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  there  are  whales  in  the  area.  Petrels  feed  on  the 
refuse  left  by  whales  and  seals.  Small  mollusks  and  squids 
are  often  eaten.  The  birds  are  especially  fond  of  fatty 
substances. 

Wilson's  petrel  breeds  only  in  the  Antarctic  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  in  the  summer  of  that  southern 
region.  As  has  been  remarked  in  the  National  Museum. 
Bulletin,  "Life  Histories  of  North  American  Petrels  and  Peli- 
cans," its  whole  life  is  a  long  but  stormy  and  cold  summer. 

They  do  not  often  light  on  the  water,  but  skim  over  it, 
apparently  walking  on  the  water.  An  identification  mark  to 
separate  Wilson's  from  the  Leach  petrel  is  that  the  yellow- 
webbed  feet  of  the  Wilson's  extend  beyond  the  tail,  while  the 
short  black-webbed  feet  of  the  Leach's  are  hidden  under  the 
tail.    Either  is  a  beautiful  and  active  bird. 


JULY,  1970 
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